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THE ST. DENIS. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
OpposiTE GRACE CHurcH, = NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, $1 per day and upward. 
‘*‘There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 


CENTRAL HOUSE, Eldred, Pa, 
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SPEECHES & SPEECH-MAKING 


Judge Donovan’s fourth and best book. 
Speeches for Lodges, Banquets, Commence- 
ments, Welcomes in great variety. 272 pp.: 
$1.50, cloth. Very instructive. 

Mich. 


COLLECTOR PUBLISHING Co,, Detroit, 





A G E N TS, STUDENTS, TEACHERS, 
wanted to sell Zell’s Cyclopedia. 
An immense book. Former price $6.50, reduced to 
$2.50. Thousands of testimonials from educators. 
A bonanza Sar agents. Write at once for terms to 
agents. Address, A. W. ATKINSON, 
454 Essex Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Cured Safely, by in- 
orpulency telligent and __ scientific 
treatment. anee Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. e guarantee a cure or refund 

your money. Vo starettion methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





How to Deal with Youthful Skeptics. 


Have each one read a copy of Pres. J. E. Rankin’s 

admirable translation from the French of Bersier’s 

ent of Young People from Christian- 

ity.’ A multitude of gy pen ” answered, 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 58 pp. Price, 50 son Poe 

Funk & Wagnalis Co., Lafayette Place, York. 





43 Five-Minute Object Sermons to Children. 
Through Eye-gate and Ear-gate into the a. af 


ae erage by Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: ‘* The 
htful and _ ig & e on.” — ae 
i Liberty. 12mo, c' pp., 1; 
free, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Lafayette Place, Now yor 





WOULD YOU LIKE AN INCOME OF 
$1,000 or $2,000 A YEAR? 


Here is an honest, business-like, bona-fide offer. Listen! 


Either of the above amounts would represent very fair wages. You would expect, in order to earn 
these amounts, to give your best efforts and your time during the ordinary business hours of the day. 
You would not expect to work for an hour and then give up for a day or two, when another spasmodic 
stroke would be given. Not at all. 

Now, if you will become a representative of The American Temperance Life Insur- 
ance Association, of New York City, and will make anything like the same effort which you 
would as a cl. rk,a bookkeeper, or a storekeeper, you will find it comparatively easy to make a very 
attractive income. Our company is solely for the purpose of giving sound insurance at low cost TO 
TEMPERANCE MEN AND WOMEN ONLY. Consequently, our association must be 
enlarged by the intelligent presentation of its claims and interesting features in a personal way. 

We have excellent fields for work, particularly in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and 
we will assign to those who will become our agents such sections as may be best covered by them. 

There is no difficulty about the work. All particulars and details will be supplied. The company 
was organized forthe specific purpose of insuring temperance people at a low rate, and it is doing it. 
The Association has grown greatly during the past two years, and the aim is to make it one of the 
largest companies in America. It is the omly one exclusively on temperance lines. Wé want your 
time and work, and are ready to pay well forit. Address E. S. MARVIN, 


Home OFFIcEs: 253 BroaDway, NEw YORK. Supt. of Agencies, Rochester, N.Y. 
Gero. E. Gopwarp, Sec. and Treas. 
FRaNK DELANO, President. 
Agents desiring territory im the Northwest should address J. D. KNAPP, Manager 
Northwestern Department, Association Building, Chicago, Ml. 














conditions, read L. W. 


Illustrations of Southern Life.—For quaint illustrations of Southern Life of all qualities, colors, and 
Baldwin’s book entitled ‘‘The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.” 
vivaecity, humor, and pathos."—Daily Republican, Springfield, Mass. Cloth, elegantly bound, 238 pages. 
Price, $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


LOCATION. 


Montclair is fourteen miles from New York via the D., 
L. & W. R. R. or Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie—It is 
pre-eminently a community of homes; the residents, in the 
main, are New York business men. 

The academy is on the southerly slope of the Orange 
Mountains, and commands an extended view of the Palisades, 
New York, Newark and New York Bays, Staten Island, and 
the beautiful country intervening. 

The academy buildings are all new and were built for 
our special purpose, and that purpose is to develop the high- 
est type of manly boy, who is sure to grow to a manly man. 

Parents are cordially invited to visit the academy before 
making next year’s school plans for their sons. 

J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. EspeRHaArD, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 





Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard’s New Book 
ne of a. ” is sure of a large number of 
delighted readers..".—Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. 
“Should be placed in every American home.”— 


Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. - 349 PP. , gilt 
top; 7 full-page photogravures’ in tints, etc. ; cloth, 

bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. 
W Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette 


Funk & 
Place, New York. 








HORNER SCHOOL 


OXFORD, N. C. 


A training school for boys, with military organi- 
zation. 
Healthful location, excellent equipment. Cata- 


log sent on application. 


INDERGARTEN supp.ics 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for new catalog, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent tofriends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BETTER TIMES COMING. 
A CHEERING outlook greets the people, according to all 
The 


business improvement which set in some months ago has grown 


. accounts, at the beginning of the new fiscal year. 


both in volume and steadiness, and one industry after another is 
exhibiting the wholesome effects of the revival. The voluntary 
increases of wages have continued, and a conservative estimate 
puts the number of workmen affected by the upward wage move- 
ment at 315,000. Speaking of the contrast between the beginning 
of the past fiscal year and its close, The New York World 
(Dem.) says: 


“A year ago we were suffering all the evil consequences of a 
panic. Wewere in the midst of a period of very hard times. 
The finances of the country were in a condition to excite alarm 
and to bring upon the markets all the evils that apprehension in- 
volves. The industries of the country were paralyzed. Wages 
were low and the army of the unemployed large. Railroads were 
scarcely earning expenses, tho they had cut expenses down toa 
minimum by discharging every employee that could in any wise 
be spared. Factories were closed or running on short time. 
here was a blight upon the corn crop. The price of wheat, 
tton, leather, iron, and wool was low and tending to go lower. 

action of Congress in matters directly affecting currency 
ility and business was very uncertain. It was a period of 
om and almost of hopelessness. Now the national finances 
‘re upon a secure basis. The railroads are earning more and 
‘nding more. The factories, too, have sprung into new activ- 
Those that were closed for lack of business a year ago are 
inning on fulltime. Cotton, wheat, wool, and the other staples 
agricultural production have come into increased demand at 
‘reatly increased prices. The iron, steel, and coal industries 
ave become active and profitable, where a year ago they were 
nearly dead. 


‘In national 


, 


a 


finance the change is enormous. The silver- 
purchasing law, which threatened immediate disaster, has been 
repealed. The depleted Treasury has been replenished, so that 

gold reserve now stands above $107,000,000, and, altho the 


the 
Government expenditures have exceeded receipts by about $45, - 
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000,000 for the year, there is plenty of money in the Treasury, and 
the prospect of ample revenues for the next fiscal year is excel- 
lent. Sugar and whisky, which yielded little last vear because of 
anticipatory action, will pay their full quota during the next 
twelve months, and improved business will swell the revenues 
from other sources. Best of all, confidence in American finance 
has been restored, and Europe is an eager purchaser of American 
securities, where a year ago it was almost a panic-stricken seller. 
On the whole the new fiscal year opens auspiciously for the Gov- 
ernment and the people. It promises to be a year of general 
prosperity, of large crops, profitable business, universal employ- 
ment, and good wages, with a trade large enough to justify all 
these changes.” 


The Chicago Times-Herald (Ind.) reviews the industrial situ- 
ation and arrives at similar conclusions. It says: 

“From every quarter of the country, East, West, North, and 
South, come the tidings of a revived business and increased com- 
mercial prosperity. Nor is it in one line only, butinall. The 
products of the farm and of the mine, of the plantation and of the 
mill have all gone hand-in-hand toward higher prices, and all the 
pulses of trade are beating with accelerated force. Money, the 
barometer of business, is rapidly being withdrawn from its hi- 
ding places, and seeking investment in safe enterprises and adven- 
tures, and confidence is daily being restored. The advance of 
wages in the manufacturing industries is becoming so common as 
no longer to create surprise at the announcement. ‘The cotton 
mills of the South are not only paying better wages than before, 
but are enlarging their force and capacity at the same time, and 
new mills are being built in Arkansas and Louisiana. In Ala- 
bama and Tennessee the coal and iron trades are on a better 
footing than in past years, and in one county alone of Alabama 
the coal output for this year will exceed the whole product of the 
State for 1894. Here in Chicago the Illinois Steel Company has 
advanced wages ten per cent. , which affects some 7,000 employees, 
while its business has so increased that the contracts now made 
cover all the product it can manufacture in the next three months. 
The Pittsburg district shows the same condition of affairs, of in- 
creased wages and enlarged output, while at Port Chester, N. Y., 
the bolt and nut works are running to their full capacity. What 
has occurred in the cotton and iron industries may also be noted 
in the pottery manufacture. At Wheeling and at Trenton wages 
have been advanced from ten to forty per cent. and the capacity 
of the works has been greatly enlarged. Such indications as 
these are unmistakable. After two years anda half of depression 
the load is lifted and good times have come again.” 


A Republican paper, 7he Philadelphia /nguirer, speaks with 
equal hopefulness and does not doubt the permanence of the im- 
provement. Zhe Omaha Bee (Rep.), discussing the wage ad 
vances, says: 

“Tt would be interesting to know just how much the increase of 
wages and the larger employment of labor has augmented the 
purchasing power of the people, but everybody can understand 
that it has been large. Roughly estimated the labor of the coun 
try is probably now earning at the rate of not less than $250,000, - 
ooo a year in excess of what it was receiving one year ago, which 
is a quite generous increase of the ability of the working-classes 
to provide themselves with the necessaries of life. Of course the 
cost of living has somewhat increased, but on the whole the wage- 
earner whose earnings have improved has still the better of it, 
and an especially gratifying feature of the situation is that ina 
vast majority of cases the betterment of the condition of labor 
has come about without any struggle. There have been some 
strikes to secure higher wages, but there has been an altogether 
exceptional experience in the matter of voluntary advances by 
employers. 

“It is a most welcome and gratifying situation and is peculiar 
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to the United States. Wedo not hear that the wages of labor are 
improving in European countries. The manufacturers of Eng- 
land, or Germany, or France are not voluntarily increasing the 
earnings of their employees. The working-people of the Old 
World, altho the cost of living has advanced there as well as here, 
are not getting any more pay for their labor now than they re- 
ceived a year ago. ‘True, they seem to be satisfied, but none the 
less their condition contrasts sharply with that of the working 
classes of this country. Moreover, the outlook is most favorable 
for a prolonged continuance of the fortunate situation in this 
country.” 


The Democratic and Independent papers claim that the new 
tariff is working advantageously to manufacturers and workmen, 
while the Republicans attribute the business revival to the Re- 
publican victories in the Congressional and State elections and 
the promise of Republican legislation. Commenting on this 
view, The New York Evening Post (Ind.) says: 


“It is worth noting that almost all the concerns paying these 
increased wages belong to the class most highly protected under 
the old tariff, and that in many cases their proprietors were loud 
in their protestations that the Wilson bill meant ruin to their in- 
dustries and starvation to their workmen. Some of the more 
moderate were willing to admit, in confidential conversation, that 
they might struggle along, but only by reducing wages to the 
‘European level.’ But wages seem to be fast getting back to the 
McKinley level, and, if the present pace continues, they will soon 
attain a greater height. Such a phenomenon would be entirely 
inexplicable from the protectionist’s point of view, but it is ex- 
actly what the free-traders predicted. The same thing happened 
in England, and for many reasons our manufacturers will be 
much easier to convert than the English landed interest. It will 
be interesting to see how long the explanation of our present 
prosperity now offered by the protectionists, that it is due to an- 
ticipations of a restored tariff, will continue to be urged. This 
explanation is worn pretty thin already and can not star.d much 
more of a strain; but we confess we can not imagine what substi- 
tute can be devised.” 





AN A. P. A. PARADE ATTACKED. 


SERIOUS riot occurred in East Boston on the Fourth of 
July in connection with a parade in which the American 
Protective Association, Orange lodges, and kindred organizations 
took part. The chief feature of the parade was a float presenting 
the “little red schoolhouse,” and this emblem, from its associa- 
tions with the American Protective Association movement, gave 
offense to the crowd of sightseers who witnessed the affair. The 
trouble began with an exchange of taunts and insults and ended 
in a pitched battle between the paraders and the spectators, in 
which one man was killed and about forty men injured. There 
had been some attempts to prevent the use of the American. Pro- 
tective Association emblem by the aldermen and the Fourth of 
July committee, but after a warm controversy it was decided to 
permit the paraders to carry out their program. Special efforts 
were made by the police to preserve the peace, but the crowd 
watched for an opportunity and attacked the paraders immediately 
after the procession was broken up and the police protection with- 
drawn. 
The Boston press finds no justification for the attack and blames 
the aldermen for inflaming race and religious rancor by the at- 
tempt to prohibit the parade. 


Time to Call a Halt.—‘ The blow has fallen. Blood has been 
spilled in the streets of Boston. A mob of aliens has attacked a 
procession of American citizens, whose only offense was carrying 
a representation of America’s most blessed institution—the com- 
mon school. 

“The mask has fallen from the face of Rome. The devilish 
features which struck terror into the souls of thousands in the 
days of the Inquisition now grin a hellish defiance to a free 
people. ... 

“It is time to call a halt before we are plunged into a bloody 
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race war. United action on the part of all true Americans would 
bring a peaceful solution of the problem. 

““We have new evidence that danger exists. Patriots have cle- 
clared it; trimmers and demagogs have denied it; it has shown 
itself. When peaceable citizens can not parade the streets of 
Boston in safety, our boasted liberty has disappeared. The time 
for oratory has passed. The time for action has come.”— 7% 
Standard, Boston. 


A Scandalous Affront to Americanism.—‘‘Every thoughtful 
American citizen may well ask himself this question—whither are 
we drifting, when a brutal mob can violently assail in the streets 
of an American city a patriotic procession displaying no emblems 
more offensive than an American schoolhouse and marching 
under the American flag? 

“Something is radically wrong with the social and political 
conditions of this country when such an astounding thing is pos 
sible. ‘This whole episode is a scandalous affront to the patient 
and tolerant spirit of the American nation. It is a startling 
demonstration that among the people from foreign lands who 
have accepted our freely-offered hospitality there are many who 
have assumed the form without the substance of American citi- 
zenship. They demand and enjoy its privileges, but refuse to 
perform its duties or fulfil its obligations. The vicious mob 
which hissed the American schoolhouse and the American flag 
had very little more real comprehension of true Americanism than 
the Haymarket Anarchists, or little more knowledge of what is 
actually meant by our national principles of civil and religious 
freedom. . . 

“If an American schoolhouse and the Stars and Stripes can not 
be carried peaceably by any body of law-abiding men, whatever 
their race or their creed, along the public highways of an Ameri- 
can city, the American people will demand the reason why.”— 
The Journal, Boston. 


No Room for Enemies of the ‘Little Schoolhouse.’’—‘ The 
right of free assemblage can not be surrendered to the clamor of 
any part of our population, American or alien, Catholic or Protes- 


tant. Various Catholic organizations have availed themselves of 
this right. They have frequently paraded our streets without 
molestation. They must concede the same right to others, re- 


gardless of what emblems they carry or what principles they rep- 
resent. 

“ Another word of caution is timely: The little red schoolhouse, 
and that which it stands for, namely, the American public-school 
system, 1s dear to the hearts of Americans, not as Protestants or 
Catholics or any other type of religionists, but as Americans. If 
there are any people who can not endure the sight of it, they 
would better betake themselves to some other country. This is 
no place forthem. The enemies of the so-called patriotic orders 
should understand that when they direct their attack upon the 
schoolhouse they array against themselves not the orders only 
which they dislike, and not Protestants only, but the entire 
American public. They can determine whether they are in a 
position to invite just that kind of a controversy, but at least they 
should not enter into it without some idea of the size of it.”— // 
Transcript, Boston. 


Emblems that Must be Abandoned.—‘ More has been heard 
about that mysterious organization, the American Protective -\s- 
sociation, in Massachusetts than in any other State. Now we get 
the news of a riot there, in which two men were killed and many 
others severely wounded, growing out of this society’s stirring up 
of religious bigotry and bitterness. Right in the heart of Boston, 
too, and on the Fourth of July, of all the days in the year! 


“This most inappropriate incident of a day that is sacred to 
civil and religious liberty, and which should be forever kept iree 
from the intrusion of religious divisions and sectarian antipatiies, 
began by the hauling around of a little red schoolhouse and the 
flaunting of orange ribbons. Boston is a city half Catholic and 
half Puritan, and orange ribbons are evidently as good for a tree 
fight there as in Belfast or Dublin. It is a sorry business to be 
introducing such alien emblems of strife and provocation tv rot 
on Independence Day or any other day. 

“The feuds of the orange and the green are bad enoug! and 


sad enough in old Ireland or England, where they have a -arge 
historic background. But in free and equal America orange and 


green should both be abandoned as emblems in public parades in 
favor of the red, white, and blue—most certainly so on the glorl- 
ous Fourth.”— Zhe Recorder, New York. 
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OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CUBAN 
REBELLION. 


si RUSTWORTHY news from Cuba is very hard to obtain. 

The reports that come from sympathizers with the insur- 
rection are denounced by the Spanish Minister at Washington as 
false, and he has severely criticized the American press for aid- 
ing in the dissemination of this “ propaganda of misinformation.” 
On the other hand, the official reports sent out by Spanish repre- 
sentatives are suspected to be one-sided and misleading, owing to 
the rigid censorship maintained over the press of Cuba and the 
The 


result of publishing conflicting reports from different sources is so 


difficulties placed in the way of American correspondents. 


confusing that no opinion can be formed of the progress of the 
All that is known is that General Campos has called 
for more troops and that the Cuban insurgents are making a 
stubborn fight. 


struggle. 


While there is a good deal of sympathy in the press for the 
Cuban efforts to obtain self-government, the course of the United 
States Government in preventing filibustering expeditions and 
enforcing the neutrality laws has been generally commended. 
Suggestions for the annexation of Cuba with the consent of Spain 
have been made in some quarters, but the time is not considered 
to be specially favorable for such negotiations. 

Following are a number of press comments on our proper atti- 
tude toward the opposing parties : 


Our Lively Sympathy with the Insurrection.—‘‘ No just ob- 
jection can be made to a vigorous effort on the part of the Admin- 
istration to keep American citizens from mixing up in the Cuban 
insurrection. Spain is one of the countries with which the United 
States is at peace. While this is true and tothe point, it does not 
cover the whole case by any manner of means. 

“The United States has always taken a lively sympathetic in- 
terest in every effort made to break the yoke of tyranny, and 
surely there is no more exasperating modern instance of tyranny 
than Spanish misrule of Cuba. That lonely island, the very gem 
of the New World, has for all these four centuries been treated 
by Spain as a mere victim for spoils, with no rights which the 
conqueror was bound to respect. If ever a country forfeited all 
right and title to a conquest by abuse of its authority it was Spain 
in Cuba. It began by literally working the natives to death. A 
blacker crime does not stain the pages of history. Then natives 
of Africa were kidnaped and brought over to serve as substi- 
tutes for the native Cubans. Ever since that Spain's one idea 
has been how to squeeze the most money out of the sugar and 
tobacco crops of the island. Small wonder that frequent attempts 
have been made to throw off that yoke, to get from under that 
heel, and that whenever an effort is made the United States has 
wholly sympathized with Cuba. 

“It is further to be recalled in this connection that this doctrine 
of international amity, so strongly insisted upon in decisions of 
our courts, has never prevented the United States from showing 
sympathy with colonies and dependencies in their efforts for in- 
dependence. A great many members of the present family of 

lations were born of such struggles during the last one hundred 
years, and in some cases the struggle has been in vain, but in no 
case, whether successful or unsuccessful, has the United States 
failed to show that its sympathy was with the people struggling 
for liberty. Many of these nations could never have won inde- 
pendence had it not been for the United States. 

“Practically the Cuban question is one of expediency. ‘That 
Cuba ought to be free admits of no controversy, but it does not 
follow that the present insurrection has sufficient ground of hope 
for ultimate success to justify it."— Zhe Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 


The Civilized World is with Cuba.—‘* We believe that none 
of Cuba's previous struggles for liberty has ever excited any par- 
ticular attention in Europe, certainly never of the serious and 
politically emancipated sort now bestowed upon it in France. 
M. Henri Rochefort expresses himself with his accustomed feel- 
ing in his newspaper, L’/utransigéant : 


“*Cuba is for Spain a magnificent milch cow. What astonishes us is 


that the United States continue to look with coldness upon the struggle 
by the brave 
since, by its 


heroically sustained against the peninsular 
Patriots resolved upon their independence. 


government 


For 


years 
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geographical position and the origin of its inhabitants, of whom many 
call themselves decendants of the comrades of Christopher Columbus, Cuba 
should have been part of the United States of America. The actuai situa- 
tion of this beautiful island is that which Calais occupied for more than 
two hundred years after the siege in which it fell into the hands of 
Edward III. The Duke of Guise retook it from the English, and America, 
to which it belongs, will one day take Cuba from the Spaniards. We 
demand that this should be done immediately.’ 


“Le Temps speaks to the same effect 

*** Proud though the Cuban be even of his descent, he has no more love 
for the mother-country than have the Spanish colonies of the three Ameri- 
cas. Nor does he maintain its institutions. Upon the ground of the New 
World, peopled by emigrants from ours, the monarchical tradition has not 
taken root. As we saw the Virginia Royalists in the second generation 
repudiate the loyalty of their fathers, and arm themselves against England 
to obtain their independence, in the same way the Spanish-Americans have 
denied the political faith of their ancestors and shed their blood to free 
themselves from the yoke of the Spanish capital. In speech, in religion 
and in race, this land isa Spanish land. It has ceased to be so in heart, and 
its interests cause it to revolve around a pole of irresistible attraction, 
that of the great American Republic. Against this attraction nothing can 
prevail.’ ”’ 

“Spain, still ruling Cuba, sucking her blood to fatten herself, 
keeping the flag of a trans-oceanic monarchy flying on the repub- 
lican western shore of the Atlantic, almost within signaling dis- 
tance of the Stars and Stripes, is an anomaly which not only 
France, but all Europe, must now repudiate, possibly with the 
exception of Spain. Cuba must be free!”"—7he Sun, New York. 


“Rebellions in Cuba have been of frequent occurrence. Indeed 
the island has been for an hundred years in chronic condition of 
revolt. The cause of the rebels is naturally attractive to Ameri- 
cans, and their sympathy is almost invariably with the revolu- 
tion. But, as Secretary Olney says, of their duty there can not 
be a shadow of doubt.”— Zhe Tribune, Detroit. 


“This country is at present bound to preserve strict neutrality 
in the Cuban fight, and to do nothing which can be interpreted as 
an act of ill-feeling or hostility toward Spain, but, on the other 
hand, the love of freedom is so inborn in the American mind that 
the great majority of our people, altho they may question whether 
the people of Cuba are really capable of self-government, natu- 
rally sympathize with them in their effort to throw off the oppres- 
sive shackles of Spanish rule.”—7he Journal, Boston. 

“A genuine and general uprising in Cuba against Spanish rule 
would elicit a hearty response in this country. ‘The lack of re- 
sponse at present is due simply to a doubt not yet entirely re- 
moved lest the present revoit may after all prove to be only 
another of the filibustering expeditions that have occurred annu- 
ally, and that have aroused for a few weeks marvelously exag- 
gerated newspaper accounts. The people of Cuba have all the 
right a people are ever likely to have to rebel. Spanish govern- 
ment is a farce or worse than a farce there, as it has always been 
in any colony subjected to it. We doubt very much whether self- 
government in Cuba would prove to be any better, or even as 
good; but it would inevitably lead to something much better, and 
that is annexation by the United States. We would have far more 
use for Cuba than for a dozen Hawaiis.”— 7he Voice, New York. 

“If Cuba is ever to come to this country, it must come from 
negotiation with those who are authorized to deliver it. In the 
mean time, while there is the strife at arms for its possession, our 
duty is that of strict neutrality. The era of filibustering in this 
country went out almost forty years ago, and it would be a re- 
proach to our improved national morals to intimate that there is 
a disposition to return to it at this day. The most that could be 
done by us as a government would be to undertake to mediate 
between the parties in Cuba, and the contest has probably not 
yet reached a stage in which this is practicable.”— 7he H/era/d, 
Boston. 

“The Government of the United States is on the friendliest 
terms with Spain. We trust it may always be so. Americans 
have nothing but good-will for her people. Every law of neu- 
trality and faithful international amity will be observed. But 
Americans would be dead to the distinctive spirit of all our 
American history, traditions, ideals, institutions, and national 
aspirations if they did not cherish the deepest pity for the horri- 
bly misruled people of Cuba. And an American might well suf- 
focate with shame if he did not find his heart burning with 
abhorrence and anger at the repetition of a large part of the 
atrocities of the Turkish administration in Armenia now going on 
in the fair Island of Cuba.”"— Zhe Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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“DRY SUNDAYS” IN NEW YORK. 


AYOR STRONG and the new president of the Police Com- 
mission, Theodore Roosevelt, have been making a deter- 
mined effort to enforce the Excise law in New York and compel 
the closing of the saloons on Sunday. Personally both the Mayor 
and Mr. Roosevelt are in favor of a more liberal Sunday law, but 
as executive officials they consider themselves bound to enforce 
the existing law indiscriminately against all those who have dis- 
regarded it in the past. As a result of special and strenuous 
efforts, recent Sundays have been exceptionally “dry,” and a 
large number of citizens are protesting against this policy. A 
delegation representing several German-American societies and 
other bodies called on Mayor Strong and demanded a cessation 
of the efforts to enforce Sunday observance. The Mayor was 
accused of violating his pledges and threatened with a reaction 
in favor of Tammany rule. The delegation was told, however, 
that the Legislature alone can give them relief and that the proper 
course for them is to agitate for a modification of the present 
Excise law. 

The press generally sympathizes with the Mayor, but the need 
of such a change in the present law as would provide for local 
option and enable the people of large cities to vote directly upon 
the question of Sunday closing is not questioned. 


All Laws Must be Obeyed and Enforced.—‘ That question is 
not at all whether the laws on this subject are necessary, desira- 
ble, or wise. It is simply whether officials appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying laws into effect and responsible for their enforce- 
ment may at their discretion select from the statutes such laws as 
they deem necessary and proper to enforce, and such as in their 
judgment may properly be considered null and of no effect and 
contemptuously disregarded. This is what the contention of 
various individuals and organizations, who have taken up the 
agitation of the Sunday law in opposition to its enforcement, 
resolves itself into when subjected to the test of examination. 
The complaint is that the law is enforced, and that the enforce- 
ment interferes with the pleasure and the comfort of large classes 
of citizens. Consequently it should be openly disregarded and 
violated with absolute impunity. The Mayor, we are told, hay- 
ing heretofore announced himself as in favor of a more liberal 
Sunday law, is to be called upon by delegates representing, it is 
said, 250,000 citizens, and seriously asked to ‘call off’ the Police 
Commission from its declared purpose to require from all citizens 
the observance of alllaws. This means, of course, nothing less 
than the assumption of power on his part, and the assent on the 
part of the Police Commission, to nullify astatute law of the State. 
Do these gentlemen fully realize the meaning and significance of 
their action? Do they mean to say that the Mayor or any other 
elected or appointed official may discriminate as to what laws 
shall be enforced and what laws may be disregarded? . . . There 
is, of course, but one answer to be made, and that is that all laws 
must be obeyed and none may be violated with impunity, and 
that neither the Mayor nor any other official can make any dis- 
crimination in the matter without grossly violating law himself 
and inviting the censure and contempt of all law-abiding citizens.” 
—The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


An Abominable Discrimination in Practise.—‘‘The police au- 
thorities do not contend that the law which forbids the poor man 
to buy a pitcher of beer for his Sunday dinner is right or just. 
They say merely that it is law and therefore that the police must 
enforce it. 

“We invite the attention of the police authorities to some other 
laws which they do not enforce. 

“They permit street hawkers to shout and bray hideously in the 
streets, tho that is expressly forbidden by law and is often a very 
serious and even a dangerous invasion of the rights of sick per- 
sons and others. 

“They permit beggars to throng the streets and collect tribute 
sometimes with threats. Yet all begging in the streets or from 
door to door is expressly forbidden by law. 

‘Many persons fish off the docks and elsewhere within the city 
limits on Sunday. Yet all fishing on Sunday is a misdemeanor 
under the penal code. 
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“Most of the delicatessen shops open at 5 o'clock on Sunday 
afternoon for the accommodation of the comfortable classes. 
They ought to be permitted by law to do so, but they are not. 
Why do not the police enforce that law? 

“Anybody who plays a game of any kind within two miles of 
any religious meeting is guilty of a misdemeanor under section 
275 of our extraordinary penal code. Why do not the police shut 
up all the billiard-rooms, chess clubs, and the like during the 
Friday-evening prayer-meeting time? 

“Under section 277 of the penal code everybody connected with 
music halls, roof gardens, and the like is a law-breaker if acro- 
batic performances, rope-walking, exhibitions of strength, jug- 
gling, or anything of the kind is permitted there. Why do not the 
police enforce this law? 

“These are examples merely. They show that our statute 
books are full of dead-letter laws which the police do not enforce 
or attempt to enforce. Yet the same plea that justifies a ‘dry 
Sunday’ renders it imperative that every statute and every city 
ordinance shall be rigidly enforced. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is just now protesting that he intends no dis- 
crimination between classes, and that the rich man’s drinking- 
place shall be as tightly closed as the poor man's beer-hall. Mr. 
Roosevelt knows that nothing of the kind can be. The rich man 
has an ice-chest and a club, and with these the police can not in- 
terfere. The poor man can not afford either. The enforcement 
of our intolerable, country-made, and puritanical Sunday laws 
must always involve an abominable discrimination.”"— 7he Hl orda 
(Dem.), New York. 


Refer the Question to the People of the City.—‘‘ There is no 
way of determining whether the majority of the citizens want the 
present law continued or desire to have it replaced by a more lib- 
eral enactment. They have not been polled to obtain their deci- 
sion. Of themselves they are now powerless to settle the ques- 
tion. They are not consulted in the matter, which concerns them 
so closely, but are under the control of a legislature made up of 
representatives from all parts of the State... . 

“Such a reference of a purely local question to the State vio- 
lates the principle of home rule. It has been the cause of great 
and continuous evils in this city. The people feel that they have 
been unjustly interfered with and controlled in a matter of local 
government which rightfully should be settled by themselves 
alone. They have been kept under the guardianship of the coun- 
try, as if they were incapable of establishing a reasonable policy 
of local administration for the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
Consequently the excise law has provoked resentment as really 
an infringement of their proper rights, which casts an unjustifia 
ble reflection on their capacity for self-government. They are 
treated as if they were all drunkards, disqualified to deal with the 
liquor question and needing restraints imposed by the sobriety ot 
the rural counties. Accordingly, there has been and still is a 
disposition among them to look with aversion and contempt on 
the excise law as an enactment insulting to them and of exterio! 
origin. ... 

“If it were submitted to the people it would give rise to the 
greatest temperance agitation we have ever had in New York. 
It would provoke an interest as widespread and intense among 
women as among men. The religious influences of the town 
would all be on the side of the method of regulation which prom- 
ised to be most conducive to temperance and good morals; and 
they would outweigh the influence exerted by the saloons. Both 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant churches are un 
friendly to the liquor traffic and fearful of the evils which sprin; 
from it. Possibly the decision would be in favor of opening th: 
drinking-places during a limited number of hours on Sunday 
more particularly or exclusively for the sale of the milder alc 
holic beverages, it might be; but the opposition to that privileg« 
would be strenuous and powerful, and it would come from man: 
quarters, both religious and secular. Once made by the declara 
tion of the popular will, there would be no doubt about the en- 
forcement of the legal regulation and prohibition determine: 
upon. The law would be obeyed and it would be respected 
Commissioner Roosevelt would not have to divert the attentio! 
of the police force from other and more essential duty in order t: 
concentrate it on the side doors of the eight thousand liquor! 
saloons and beer gardens. 

“The excise question caf not be settled and the excise law can 
not be enforced continuously and permanently unless there 
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such a reference to the popular will of New York itself.”— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), New York. 


“The law will be enforced, and in the mean time the people 
should at least agitate for the privilege of deciding for themselves 
whether a reasonably restricted selling of liquor on Sunday 
should be made lawful. It is generally assumed that public sen- 
timent is against the present law and in favor of a change, but 
there never has been any direct test of that question. It should 
be made a matter of local option, and then we shall know how 
public sentiment stands, and when the people determine the law 
for themselves they can be expected to abide by it cheerfully.”— 
The Times (Dem.), New York. 


A NEW ERA IN RAILROADING. 


XPERIMENTS of great significance and value have recently 
been made at Chicago, Nantasket, Baltimore, and other 
places in the substitution of electric motors for steam locomotives 
in railroad service. So successful have been the results of the 
tests that electricians believe the advent of the electric era in 
railroading to be an event of the near future. On the Nantasket 
line the tests were made both with passenger cars and heavy 
loads of freight, and the managers are convinced that the motors 
are adapted for regular freight and passenger service. Descri- 
bing the experiments, 7he Boston Transcript says: 


“They mark a new erain the business of railroading that will 
prove more startling in its developments than any that has pre- 
ceded it. They mean that the steam roads, as a matter of self- 
protection against trolley roads paralleling their lines, will adopt 
electricity as a motive power for their branch roads and for all 
local passenger traffic. It is not meant that there will be a revo- 
lution, for things are not revolutionized nowadays so often as is 
glibly averred by certain writers. Railroad managers and capi- 
talists who have millions invested in railroad property and manu- 
facturing plants will be slow to turn their stock over to the junk 
man. But the process of evolution will, in all probability, bring 
about the gradual substitution of the electric locomotive for that 
energized by steam on the trunk lines as well as the branch roads 
of the country.” 


In point of speed, the result achieved is regarded as brilliant. 
The rate of fifty miles an hour was easily attained, and for a 
short distance the rate was nearly eighty miles an hour, the train 
of passenger cars weighing about 175 tons. In the freight tests 
the start was made with eleven cars heavily loaded, and the train 
was moved at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour without diffi- 
culty. Five more cars were added, the weight being increased to 
more than 450 tons, but the motor car drew the train as easily as 
before. 


The Railroad Gazette, however, thinks that the real problem 


is that of economy. It says: 


“We do not know that any one has entertained any doubts of 
the practicability of doing all this with electric motors; the only 
question is whether or not in any given case it can be done as 
economically as with a steam locomotive, and we doubt very 
much if the officers of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
expect to save enough in working expenses to pay the interest on 
the additional first cost. They have here, however, an excellent 

portunity to acquire a kind of knowledge which to them has 

‘ome very important.” 


A similar view is taken by 7he Boston Advertiser, which says: 


“The confident prophets of electric locomotion on the main 
railway lines generally overlook one fact. This matter of 
peed and safety is by no means the only consideration. Rail- 
ads are run not only to benefit the public, but to make money 
or bondholders or stockholders. From such a point of view the 
‘antasket road may earn less praise. 

“The patronage attracted by the beach road in summer will 
iturally be larger than that over the average stretch of the main 
oad; but its receipts in winter will be small, if the road is then 
perated, The managers of the New Haven road do not assume 
‘nat the Nantasket line will prove profitable, and in fact they are 
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quite doubtful as to that point. If electricity pays at any point, 
however, it pays over short distances where large crowds are to 
be carried in a day; so that even if the road in summer should 
show a fair earning capacity, the adoption of the system on the 
main line would still be an entirely different affair. 

“It is just as well to remember this when too hopeful prophe- 
cies are made as to the immediate future of electricity in railroad 
operation. The amount of passenger traffic and freight trans- 
portation on any main line leading out from Boston does not yet 
justify the adoption of electricity as a motive power, in view of 
the large cost that such a change would involve. Every now and 
then detailed accounts of ‘air lines,’ to be built at once to connect 
large American cities and to be operated wholly by electricity, 
are printed at length; but as yet such lines exist for the most part 
on paper.” 


THE “DISPENSARY” SYSTEM IN RUSSIA. 


HE Russian Government has determined to assume control 

of the liquor traffic of the country and to diminish drunken- 

ness without affecting the amount of revenue annually obtainable 
from that source. A ukase recently issued provides for the grad- 
ual introduction of something like South Carolina's “dispensary 
It appears that the first 
steps were taken in July, 1894, under the order of the late Czar, 
and that Government monopoly was shortly thereafter inaugurated 
in four provinces. 


system” over a large part of the empire. 


Such has* been the success of the plan that 
the Government has fixed a time within which it is to be carried 
On 
the 1st of July, 1896, Government monopoly will be established 


out throughout the greater part of the Czar’s dominions. 


in eight provinces; in July, 1897, the system will be extended to 
seven other provinces, and by the 1st of January, 1898, the rest 
of the territory is to be brought under the reform. Private 
saloons are to be abolished, and the opening of distilleries regu- 
lated by the Ministers of Finance and Argriculture. In discuss- 


ing this reform, the Moscow | zedomostz says: 


“The object of Government monopoly of the sale of liquor is, 
principally, to do away with the abuses of liquor-dealers who take 
advantage of the disposition to drunkenness. To say nothing of 
the fact that the liquor-dealers are generally also usurers who 
manage to enslave the population, they try to encourage drunk- 
enness, and to make the saloon a necessity to the people. They 
gladly deal on a credit basis and take all kinds of household goods 
as security. The law, to be sure, prohibits this, but it is notori- 
ous that the saloon-keepers obtain most of their incomes by eva- 
ding the legal restraints. Government sale, on the other hand, 
aims at the substitution for drunkenness of a normal consumption 
of liquor. Equally important is the influence of Government 
monopoly upon the improvement of the quality of the liquor map- 
ufactured. 

“Over-production is one of the greatest evils of capitalistic in- 
dustry. The chief difficulty is in determining the amount of a 
given product necessary for consumption and justly distributing 
it among the competing manufacturers. The liquor monopoly 
makes the Government the master of the market. Henceforth 
prices of spirits will be determined, not by the competition of the 
distillers, but by a just estimate of the labor and risk incurred 
in production. The Government becomes interested in estab- 
lishing a normal course and averting the crises due to unregulated 
production. The Government will haveall the means, not indeed 
of abolishing drunkenness as a national evil, but of diminishing 
it and mitigating its worst features.” 


Speaking of the working of the system in the four provinces 
which have tried it for some months, the paper says: 


“The officials, the local press, and private citizens all note 
symptoms showing the success of the reform. Drunkenness has 
diminished, and the riotous scenes in saloons and on the streets 
which are so familiar a feature of hoiidays have disappeared. 
The number of arrests on the charge of drunkenness has de- 
creased, as has also the number of unfortunate accidents due to 
that cause. Most encouraging sign of all, the workmen are be- 
coming more regular and are ‘on time’ Monday morning at their 
various places of employment.” 
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A MOVEMENT FOR SPELLING REFORM. 


_ independent efforts to introduce certain reforms in Eng- 

lish spelling have been inaugurated recently in this coun- 
try, which, if successful, promise to mark the beginning of a lit- 
erary revolution. At a conference of authors and editors held a 
few weeks ago at Columbia College an “ Orthographic Union” was 
formed for the purpose,of conducting an aggressive campaign in 
favor of spelling reform. Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, is pres- 
ident of this organization, and among its vice-presidents are Presi- 
dent Harper, of the University of Chicago; Brander Matthews, 
author and professor; W. D. Howells; President Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, and Andrew 
D. White, ex-President of Cornell University. This organization 
is to have another conference in the fall, and definite action is 
then to be taken. 

The other movement, looking to more immediate practical 
results, has been started by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, pub- 
lishers of the Standard Dictionary, THe Literary Dicest, The 
Homiletic Review, The Missionary Review of the World, The 
Voice, and other publications. Acting under the advice of Dr. 
March and other prominent reformers, the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company have prepared a list of reform spellings selected from 
the larger list recommended by the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the spelling Reform Association, and have addressed 
a circular letter to a number of editors, publishers, writers, and 
heads of business concerns, asking them to approve the changes 
and agree to adopt them. We quote here part of the circular: 


“ We are willing to introduce at once these forms in our four periodicals 
—(1), LITERARY DIGEST; (2) Zhe Homiletic Review; (3) The Miésstonary 
Review of the World; (4) The Voice; also in all new books hereafter pub- 
lished by us, and also in our correspondence, provided a reasonable num- 
ber of other periodicals and writers and business men will adopt the same 
so as to help break the force of the criticism that may oppose.” 


To show the character of the changes, we give the following 
specimens from the list, which contains about three hundred 
words : 


Abrest, Docil, Perquisit, 
Accomplisht, Dredful, Fantom, 
Advertizment, Endevor, Farmacy, 
Adz, Enrol, Plum, [for plumb] 
Altho, Eufony, Pontif, 
Amfibious, Favorit, Premis, 
Autograf, Feminin, Relm, 
Avalanch, Forgivness, Receit, 
Aw [for awe] Gaf, Rime, 
Beutiful, Gauz, Saffire, 
Bedsted, Gazel, Shril, 
Befrend, Glimps, Skul, 
Bewich, Garantee, Sofistry, 
Bluf, Gard, Staf, 
Blunderhed, Handcuf, Stedfast, 
Bodygard, Ilness, Telegrafy, 
Brekfast, ~ Intestin, Tho, 
Buxum, Jelousy. Thred, 
Bygon, Maiz, Thret, 
Camfor, Mold, Thru, 
Catalog, Orthografy, Thruout, 
Chil. Overspred, Trechery, 
Clozure, Paragraf, Treatis, 
Curtesy, Parafernalia, Tressel, 
Defness, Parlament, Triumfant, 
Derth, Pedler, Whisky, 
Distil, Pel-mel, Yern. 


Scores of prominent men have expressed sympathy with this 
undertaking, and among those who have agreed, entirely or in 
part, to adopt the spellings in the list are: Rev. M. J. Savage, 
of Boston; Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, author and poet ; 
Edgar W. Nye (Bill Nye) ; Richard Burton, journalist and poet ; 
J W. Rowell, Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology ; 
Prof. James T. Lees, of the University of Nebraska: Prof. George 
L. Raymond, of Princeton; A. L. Chatterton, publisher, New 
York, and many others. 

Many newspapers have commented editorially on the circular, 
but while some admit the propriety of spelling reform in the ab- 
stract, none are prepared to take any part in the practical move- 
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ment for a reformed spelling. We subjoin some excerpts stating 
the current editorial objections to the proposed changes : 


Four Grounds of Objection.—‘‘ While many of the changes pro- 
posed may be judicious, and the movement toward a simpler 
orthography may be continuous and desirable, we must respect- 
fully decline the committee’s invitation, for the following reasons: 

“I. Personal convenience. The selection of words is so arbi- 
trary and some of the words are of such infrequent use that the 
strain to memory and the constant necessity of reference to the 
list would, in our opinion, render it a task and a bore to keep the 
pledge. In our endeavors to live up to our promise we should 
suffer more annoyance than the thing is worth to ourselves or to 
anybody else. ‘This is a selfish reason, and we put it first. 

“II. Practical effectiveness. The effect of the adoption of the 
new spelling in the cases specified would be to unsettle the mind to 
the proper spelling of similar words not included in the list. 
Why write abrest while continuing to write breast? Why write 
accomplisht while continuing to write wished, and not wisht? 
Why write beuteous and beutiful, and not beuty? Why autograf, 
and not holograf; handcuf, and not cuf; overspred and not spred ; 
chil and thril, and not fil and mil; asbestin, amaranthin, ame- 
thystin, and libertin, and not labyrinthin; discurteous, and not 
curteous; blunderhed, and not hed; bedsted, and not insted; 
rime, and not rithm? We could go on with an indefinite number 
of inconsistencies of this sort. It is a cheap and easy way of at- 
tacking any commendable project, and we do not employ it for 
that reason. But it certainly seems to us that where the words 
selected for the beginning of the reform constitute, as these do, 
exceptions among the words of their own class, the difficulty of 
remembering what words are to be reformed and what words are 
to stay unreformed until the next step in advance is taken, will 
be considerable. There will be constant conftision, and the 
results, at the best, will be scathing. The proposed changes, on 
the whole, do not count for uniformity. 

“III. Sound philological policy. The project, like all similar 
attempts to force the language into phonetic straitjacket, tends 
to the unsettlement of historical values. In our opinion, nothing 
that can be gained in simplicity and uniformity will compensate 
for the destruction, in many instances, of the heart and life of the 
noble English language. The unreformed word carries to the 
knowing its own pedigree, its own biography, and its own certifi- 
cate of character. The reformed word may be easier for igno- 
ramuses to spell, but it is only a symbol of a chapter of human 
history that has been blotted out. 

“TV. The sense of humor. This is a consideration which does 
not appeal strongly to some philological reformers, but it is 
nevertheless operative in the public mind. There is something 
inherently and irremediably ludicrous in aw for awe, fantom for 
phantom, and skul for skull. As to the last-mentioned change, 
it will be a long time before people learn that skul means the 
cranium, and not the place where children are educated; inas- 
much as some projects of orthographic reform have already pro- 
posed skule for school. Buxum iscomic. Thret is trivial. The 
words belonging to the class of tho, altho, thru, and thruout, 
have never ceased to appear grotesque when so printed; and 
altho an esteemed friend, the Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, has labored 
for years in the columns of 7he Utica Herald to make them 
familiar to the eye, he has gained few adherents, if any, in that 
particular specialty of reform. We do not like whiskey without 
the ‘e’ in it: and as for bluf, with one ‘f,’ in the words of the 
late Artemus Ward, ‘ This is 2 mutch!’"—7he Sun, New York. 


Simpler Reform Possible.—‘t We wonder if it ever occurred to 
any of these spelling reformers that the chief necessity of a writ- 
ten language is’ stability of form, which means stability of spell- 
ing? Written language is not transitory. The wisdom of the 
world is gathered up in it and stored away in the printed volumes 
of the world. If you make material changes in that language 
you either destroy the usefulness of that garnered wisdom or you 
force those who use it to Jearn both systems of spellings. Other- 
wise it would be as unintelligible to the ordinary reader as Chauce! 
now is. .And progress to a material change by gradual steps 
would be far more troublesome than a radical change, for 1! 
would be a continued process of tearing up and making over. It 
would mean a long period in which everything was unsettled, anc 
when spelling would become so confused that no one could te!! 
how to spell a word without consulting the daily dictionary. 

“It might also be profitably considered by these reformers that 
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a vast majority of the alleged evils of the conflicts of our written 
and spoken language might readily be obviated by a change in 
pronunciation. It is commonly said that words are not spelled 
as they are pronounced? Why not say that they are not pro- 
nounced as they are spelled? Why not change pronunciation if 
anything? Spoken language is transitory. Changes in it are of 
little effect. Take for instance that confusing list of words in 
‘ough,’ such as though, through, trough, bough, lough, rough, 
Why not pronounce them alike instead of changing the 
spelling? That would interfere with nothing that is permanent 
or valuable. If we are to have rerorm let us have the simplest 
and easiest way of accomplishing the desired result.” 7he Sen- 
tinel. Indianapolis. 


Slow Evolution the Only Method of Reform.—‘ The selection 
of words for reform treatment is purely arbitrary, and if they are 
to be accepted by the reason there are many otbers that will at 
once apply for similar treatment, and they can not be logically 
denied. ‘The change in spelling robs the language of force and 
historical value, and makes many of the words comic, thus unfit- 
ting them for serious use. 

“While it can not be denied that the formation of the words 
they cite for treatment do suggest the sound given to the words 
usually spelled, yet they do not properly spell the words. Spell- 
ing is not by tongue alone. The eye does the lion’s share. If 
the word does not look right it verily is not right. We spell by 
sight, not by sound. The pronouncement of a word is a second- 
ary act. It is spelled into our consciousness by a glance of the 
eye, and the tongue gives it forth as it has found lodgment in the 
brain. 

“The proposition to change the spelling of words, except 
through the slow evolution that has sanctioned many changes and 

o* is always reconstructing language to fitly express life, is like 
attempting to engraft the skin of the lemon upon the body of the 
orange."—Zhe News, Providence. 


ete, 


“Embedded in the spelling of this amazing assortment of words 
[the English language], fitted to the daily use of plowmen as to 
the dissertations of the most learned, is the essence and instinct 
of the people’s thought. By the slow attrition of generations this 
spelling undergoes minute changes, until our ‘pebbles of speech’ 
roll easily and without violence into the simplest forms. The 
genius of the language is doing for it what no editors, authors, 
prominent teachers, or philologists can hope to do—making it the 
world language. There is no need to attempt to hasten the day 
when it will be as easy a language for Chimmie Fadden and 
Frank Lawler as for Professor March and Charles A. Dana. ‘That 
day will never come. No substitution of ‘skule’ for school, no 
beating of skulls into ‘skuls’ will ever give mastery of English 
speech to ‘fules’ or ‘fantoms.’"—7he Journal, Chicago. 


“It will be better for the spelling reformers to go very slow in 
this business. People will accept ‘catalog’ and ‘program’ and 
‘dialog’ and. ‘pedagog’ and ‘stenografy’ and ‘telegrafy’ and 
‘quartet’ and ‘avalanch’ and ‘demagog’ and ‘cue’ and ‘rime’ 
“and ‘tho’ and ‘altho,’ and kindred words whose force and histor- 
city are not destroyed by dropping a few final letters; but no 
reform which badly obscures the etymology of the language ought 
to be encouraged. Some of the spelling reformers propose to 
make an entirely new language for us. To this then there is 
erious objection.”"— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 


“We are sure that the publishers of well-established journals 
overestimate the danger of offending their readers and thus of 
damaging their business by a moderate advanced step in the line 
oi reform. We know that the great mass of teachers would ap- 
prove such a step, and we believe they are representative of the 

cat mass of the intelligent readers of periodicals.”—/nte//2- 

ncer, New York. 


‘After all, isn't the language that has served the most proyres- 

ve race on earth from Shakespeare’s time until now good 
ough for the little authors and professors of the present? The 
sTeat body of the people are not complaining of it, and it is their 
‘anguage to dispose of as they will."—7he World New York. 


er 


“The effort will undoubtedly go the way of all previous ones of 
a similar nature. Spelling will reform itself, gradually and as 
the mood arises, just as it has done from the beginning of letters, 
and so long as we are able to understand each other and to main- 
lain a certain uniformity of standard, it would be foolish to tax 
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ourselves with the effort to write ‘beutiful’ and ‘bewich’ and 
‘camfor,’ especially as there is something repugnant in all these 
unaccustomed forms. But worse than this, the proposed reform 
would eliminate from our language all evidences of its root origin, 
all the primitive forms which link it to the ancient races whose 
tongues are blended in our common speech.”— 7he Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, 


“There is more to be said about English spelling than its con- 
formity to phonetic rules. English words have an ancestry; they 
carry with their spelling traditions which we can not afford to 
lose. And, while the tendency is toward simple spelling, the 
changes, to be acceptable, must first prove their acceptability by 
use.”"— The Post, Boston. 


MEANING OF WOMAN’S “INDUSTRIAL 
EMANCIPATION.” 


HE striking exhibit made by recent United States census 
bulletins of the enormous increase in the number of women 
engaged in gainful occupations has furnished a fruitful topic for 
editorial speculation and moralizing. In 1880 there were 2,477,- 
157 females engaged in gainful occupations in the United States, 
while in 1890 the number was 3,914,711, an increase of 47.88 per 
eent.* The army and navy are the only professions which women 
have not “invaded.” In every other occupation, from the lowest 
to the highest, they are competing with men on a footing of 
equality. They are found in thé ranks of agricultural laborers, 
day laborers, lumbermen, quarrymen, bartenders, coal-miners, 
brick and tile makers, wood-choppers, and tinplate workers. 
They are chemists, metallurgists, architects, inventors, veteri- 
nary surgeons, engineers, lawyers, clergymen, and journalists. 
Their rate of increase in the various professions classed as liberal 
is likely to be even more startling in the next ten or twenty years. 
The effects of these changes on the home and the “sphere of 
woman,” it is pointed out, are certain to be far-reaching and 
revolutionary. 


Society to be Reorganized on a New Basis.—‘ Old prejudices 
have been swept away, and the women of to-day seem willing 
and eager for work. 

“He is foolish indeed who puts himself in the way of this 
movement and tries to stem the tide. The woman who works is 
here to stay. She can not be crowded out, but, on the contrary, 
will, sooner or later, force herself into every department of labor 
for which she is fitted. The movement will of course have many 
important results, and it is admitted that at the beginning some 
of these results are not altogether satisfactory. It nearly doubles 
the number of laborers and competitors for work, and at a time 
when the labor market is already somewhat overcrowded, and 
has a tendency to depress wages. 

“Only the other day a New York clergyman told his congrega- 
tion that the men were growing worthless for want of sufficient 
responsibility, and this he attributed to the fact that the women 
are all self-supporting. Men who formerly had to provide the 
entire income for the family no longer find this necessary, and 
have become lazy in consequence. 

“There can be no doubt of the truth of this assertion, and that 
the wages of men when they are in competition with women will 
be decreased; but, on the other hand, it will tend to create new 
and more profitable fields of labor for men. The most important 
influence of the movement, however, will be on society, which 
will have to be largely reorganized on a new basis. 

“It will take some time for the world to get fully accustomed 
to the conditions which this great change—this invasion of the 
field of labor by women—has brought about."—7he Times- 
Democrat, New Orleans. 


A New Order of Things.—“‘The whole face of the English- 
speaking world has changed within the past fifty years. Wehave 
obliterated the old social and industrial order, the main feature 
of which was that man monopolized all business pursuits, while 
the accepted lot of woman was to marry and devote herseli wholly 
to domestic duties. In those days single men and single women 
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were such rare phenomena that they were regarded as freaks. 
That state of things is no more. 

“It is not likely ever to return, and all the preaching and scold- 
ing that may be done against the ‘new woman’ will not change 
the fact that she is here to stay. ; 

“With the patience and pluck of her sex, plus its versatility and 
adaptability to all sorts of conditions which the physically 
stronger sex has imposed upon her, the new woman has made the 
best of the new conditions, and entered the broad field of human 
industry in competition with man... . 

“With those two [army and navy] exceptions there is not a 
single profession, occupation, industry, or trade in America in 
which women are not to-day standing foot to foot, contending 
and competing for the rewards of skill and labor, with American 
men. All hysterical persons in pantaloons who are inclined to 
have conniption fits about the ‘new woman’ should put that big 
fact in their pipes ana smoke it. .. . 

“From all of which what practical conclusion shall we draw? 

“Simply this, as it seems to me, that the old order has passed 
away and the new order has brought women of necessity on, to 
the same planes of ambition, occupation and necessary striving 
for employment, earnings and profits as her brother man. Being 
thus forced to bear equal burdens and responsibilities, what is the 
logical corollary of it all? 

“Plainly this, that she is entitled to the same advantages in all 
respects. And that she never can get until she holds the ballot. 

“Wherefore, the only definition of the ‘new woman’ that cov- 
ers the case is that she is the woman that is going presently to the 
polls to be a very useful and wholesome factor in public life, as 
she has always been in private life.”— 7he Recorder, New York. 


What Shall the Men Do?—‘“An earnestness, amounting al- 
most to alarm, is displayed by some male writers and speakers 
in the latter day discussion of ‘the proper sphere of woman.’ 
More particularly is there a manifest trepidation regarding her 
invasion of the business walks and fields heretofore regarded as 
the peculiar province of man. None the less troublesome is the 
reflection that when woman does invade the professional and 
business field she has in no essential proved the inferior of man. 
. . . Throughout the comparative and competitive appearances 
woman has proved that there is no marked distinction of brain 
force or mental skill giving to one sex an advantage over the other. 

“Then what shall we do with this gentle but annoying creature 
who fhsinuates herself into the public ways of life, to take the 
bread from the mouth of toiling manhood and put it into her 
own? Shall we stand idly and helplessly by and acknowledge 
that, after an undisputed superiority running through countless 
ages, we are at last brought down to the mental plane of woman? 
Or shall we, the rather, throw ourselves upon the sympathies of 
an ever sympathetic public and plead that these gentle creatures 
should be made, by public sentiment, to keep ‘a woman's place,’ 
because they are capable of seriously injuring our business by 
proving themselves our equals ?”— 7he Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


Will the Good Counterbalance the Evil ?—‘‘ Within the mem- 
ory of persons not yet old there was scarcely a score of occupa- 
tions open to women. Now almost every peaceful employment 
invites their efforts. They are to-day competing, and usually 
successfully, with men in almost every manual and intellectual 
occupation, and this competition grows more and more intense 
year after year. Whatthe final result of this new order of things 
is to be no one can tell, but few thoughtful persons doubt that it 
is bound to work some important changes in the economic and 
social life of our people. ‘These changes will very safely bring 
to women many highly desirable things, as well as some things 
not at all desirable, either for herself, or for the social organism. 
The prevailing view of the new conditions is decidedly optimistic, 
and all right-minded people hope that the good that shall grow 
out of them may greatly overbalance any evils that may attend 
those conditions.”— 7he News, Des Moines. 


Destruction of Cherished Ideals.—‘“It is hard to realize that 
only twenty-five years ago a movement to promote the employ- 
ment of women should meet with a bitter opposition. The senti- 
mental cry was raised that woman would become unsexed by en- 
gaging in labor hitherto regarded as suitable only for men. It is 
true that a condition which drives girls into the ranks of mechan- 
cal labor is an unfortunate one. Those who esteem the sex most 
highly prefer to see it confined to the home circle; but the unfor- 
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tunate condition existed and thousands of helpless creatures found 
themselves limited to domestic drudgery or to the factory. The 
great over-supply of women seeking employment as domestics 
subjected them to indignities, to miserable accommodations and 
to toil, which, we are proud to say, no house-servant in America 
would or need submit to. Governesses were little better off, and 
the same demand for work in every avocation lowered wages 
everywhere to a starvation point. . . 

“When the age of serenade and gallantry passed away it left 
the sex unfitted for the prosaic epoch of industrial and commer- 
cialcommonplace. It left woman unpractical but disillusionized : 
it forced her to the bitter necessity of relying upon her own men- 
tal resources and the devices of her native wit to meet the hard 
conditions of an every-day struggle for existence. But woman is 
to-day the equal of man. All women are not equal to the best 
men, but the best women are the equal of man, and relatively, 
as sex to sex, they are equal. Intellectually woman has gained ; 
the only fear is that she may lose in gentleness, refinement, and 
domesticity. 

“While credit is deserved by those women who seek to earn an 
independent living by their own skill and labor, the prospect is 
not a pleasant one. The evolution of the new woman has its 
advantages, but it destroys the ideal of the petted daughter and 
sister, the companionship of wife and the home-loving mother.” 
—The Post-Intelliigencer, Seattle. 

“The ‘new woman’ has arrived, is with us, to an extent which 
makes a jest a serious matter and dwarfs even if it does not ex- 
plain or answer the befuddled tariff argument of our misguided 
neighbor. We are not now mainly concerned with whether or 
not the disproportionate increase of female laborers explains the 
difference in growth between protected and unprotected indus- 
tries. That seems a smaller matter than the emancipation of a 
sex from old-time shackles. The time when it was unwomanly 
for a woman to be economically—that is, morally and intellec- 
tually —her own mistress is passing, if not past. This is the in- 
terpretation of the ‘new women’ and ‘bachelor girls’ abounding 
on every hand.”—7he Times, New York. 

“The woman who works is not a mere passing phenomenon. 
She is here tostay. She must not be confounded with the woman 
who makes speeches, wears bloomers, and tries to reform the 
universe. All that may be well enough. But the work of women 
who are trying to help themselves is certainly good, and the 
world is certainly the better for it."— 7he /tem, Philadelphia. 


THE KIND OF SOCIALISM AMERICA NEEDS. 


OCIALISM, which is defined as the ownership and manage- 
ment of industrial agencies by the organized community, 
has often been declared alien to the spirit and genius of Ameri- 
can institutions. The Jeffersonian maxim that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least has been adduced against all 
agitation in favor of Socialistic reforms. The Rev. W. P. D. 
Bliss, editor of The Dawn, organ of the Christian Socialists, 
frankly admits that the compulsory Socialism of Europe is totally 
inapplicable in the United States, and that if we are to have 
Socialism, it must be a kind adapted to our national genius. He 
believes that each country evolves a type of Socialism more or 
less peculiar to itself, and that while the Jrzuczp/e is common to 
all, no one country can fully adopt the practical forms of any 
other. In France, he says, Socialism is anarchical; in Germany, 
itis doctrinaire; in Switzerland itis governmental. Only in Eng 
land is Socialism evalutionary and spontaneous, because of the 
principles of liberty that are embedded in the national institu- 
tions, and any truly American Socialism must naturally corre 
spond closely to the English form, which Mr. Bliss describes as 
“voluntary Socialism through the State.” We quote from his ar- 
ticle (7he Dawn, Boston, June) as follows in explanation and 
defense of his position : 


“Our Socialism follows our national instinct, which seems to be 
toward voluntary Socialism. Americans do not much believe in 
Socialism by law. They are jealous of the State. As a result 
they have become slaves of corporations as perhaps no other 
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country of the world. What is the cure? 
Socialism through the State? Voluntary Communism apart 
‘rom the State has failed. It is not true Socialism. Socialism is 
the ownership and conduct of industry by the community organ- 
ized. It is nota few individuals going out from the community 
and organizing an experiment. Socialism starts from the geo- 
craphical and natural unity of communities as they exist—the 
city, the State, the nation, the world. 

“It is the expression not of artificial but of natural unities 
applied toindustry. Cooperative colonies, huge stock companies, 
etc., such as are now being attempted in this country, may or 
may not be wisc; they are certainly not Socialism. Socialism is 
the action of natural communities organized to conduct industry. 
What, then, is voluntary Socialism through the State? It is 
Socialism by practise, nut by law. When a democratic govern- 
ment operates a railroad, but allows anybody else to do so also, 
that is voluntary Socialism through the State. When the govern- 
ment sets up a State monopoly and says that no one else shall 
enter that field, it is despotic Socialism. The first we believe to 
be wise, the second we believe to be unwise. 

“It is the first type of Socialism that we need here. It will be 
the Socialism most adapted to our national genius. We are, 
undoubtedly, the most individualistic nation in the world. We 
fear the State; we have ignored the State; we have left it to pro- 
fessional politicians and to ward bosses, and now we are reaping 
the natural result of having the most corrupt and least efficient 
governments in the civilized world. 

“We must have a change, but the change must be gradual to 
endure, and must be consonant with our national bent. This 
being against industry by law, let us have voluntary Socialism. 
Let our cities vote to establish gas-works. Let any private com- 
pany that wants to do so also, provided it pays what it is worth 
to tear up streets, etc. They will not doit long. Private enter- 
prise can not compete with public action, if the public will really 
act. This has been proved over and over again. It is only 
denied by editors of papers who have advertising and sometimes 
‘ditorial space to sell to the corporations. Unfortunately, this 
includes most of our great dailies, and so it is a falsehood widely 
spread. But all students know that municipal gas, electricity, 
rapid transit, etc., and national railroads, telegraph, expressage, 
etc., have again and again been proven cheaper and better than 
those of private enterprise. They have not always paid, tho they 
have done so usually, and critics have pointed'this out with great 
glee. They forget that the function of public enterprise is not to 
make money. Private enterprise pays large dividends by getting 
subsidies and franchises out of the public, watering its stock, and 
screwing down the wages of employees. Public enterprise would 
blush to pay in this way. It has, therefore, occasionally not paid 
in money, altho usually it has; but it has paid a hundred times 
over in low fares, in opportunities for working-people, in devel- 
oping the public weal.” 


Is it not voluntary 


Mr. Bliss refers to the experience of Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and other English cities, which have established their own gas- 
and water-works and are operating street railroads and ferries 
successfully side by side with private enterprise. 
as follows: 


He concludes 


“There is, therefore, no necessity of raising the rates of taxa- 
tion one penny to do all this. [It is Voluntary Socialism. The 
ity government votes to do it anu no one is taxed in order that 
the city government may do what he perhaps has voted against. 
Chose who believe in such Socialism simply go ahead and act and 
it pays its own expenses. Nor are any prevented from compe- 
ting. There is no forced monopoly. 

“Why have we not developed such municipalism in America? 
Because most Americans do not believe in Government wnder- 
‘akings, and many of those who do believe in them do not work 

r them, but go off on all kinds of weak efforts at cooperative 
colonies and large sounding cooperative stock companies.” 





‘MY FRIEND,” asked the man with the red nose and watery eves, ‘is the 
‘Tome Saloon where they sel] the Bishop’s beer anywhere about here?” 

“Yes, my good man,”’ eagerly answered the tall, ministerial-looking man 
n black. “It's right over there across the street.” 

ge Thanks,” mumbled the other, moving on. “I was afraid I might wan- 
Ger in there accidentally.’— Zhe Tribune, Chicago. 
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“OUR MANIFEST DESTINY.” 


ISTINGUISHED public men discuss, in a symposium 
printed in 7he Chicago Times-Hera/d (Ind.), these two 
questions: 1. Should the United States annex Canada, New- 


foundland, Cuba, and Hawaii? 2. Will Uncle Sam eventually 


rule the North American Continent? A brief summary of the 


answers is given editorially in the paper, and we reproduce it 
below : 


“As to the second question they are all in substantial accord, 
agreeing that the United States must either morally or physically 
influence the thought, the feeling, and the policy of the whole con- 
tinent. 

“The first and most important question, however, develops a 
wide disparity of opinion. 

“Senator Lodge is, as he has ever been, an annexationist to 
everything in sight, providing the people of the countries to be 
annexed are willing. Cuba he would like to kave, and Hawaii as 
a matter of course. Canada and Newfoundland, in his opinion, 
are destined to become « part of the United States, but he does 
not favor Mexico or the Central American States. 

“On the other hand, ex-Senator Ingalls, whilc he does not ob- 
ject to Canada, and thinks that it will eventially come into the 
Union, disapproves of Newfoundland, Cuba, and Hawaii. 

“Our own Senator Cullom favors the annexation of Canada and 
of Hawaii, but expresses nothing as to Cuba and Newfoundland. 

“One of the ablest editors in the country, St. Clair McKelway, 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, favors the annexation of Canada and 
Newfoundland if their people desire it and Great Britain is will- 
ing, and would take in Hawaii as a county to California and Cuba 
as a county to Florida. 

““A more important statement than any of these opinions is that 
of Senator Lodge, who says that he intends to introduce a bill at 
the next session of Congress embodying the Monroe doctrine, so 
that the State Department may have somethin~ to live up to in 
the shape of an absolute law. 

“This is interesting, for it will afford an occasion for a wide 
discussion of that doctrine according to the principles of inter- 
national law.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


* WHAT will you take?” the Nation said; 
Kentucky then replied, 
““T guess I'll have sound money straight, 
With silver on the side.” 
—The Post, Washington. 
THEY say that the gold in Kentucky is the color of the whisky, but it 
doesn’t go down as easily.—7he Constitution, Atlanta. 


THE only industry that has been paralyzed by the democratic times is 
calamity wailing.— Zhe Record, Philadelphia. 

IT may be that Tom Reed is writing a tome on “ What I Don't Think on 
the Silver Question.”— 7he American, Nashville. 

“No, Victor,” said Atalanta, pensively ; “‘how canI be yours when our 
cycle club, ‘The Bloomers,’ has just taken for its motto, ‘Divided we 
stand, united we fall’?”’—Life, New York. 

WATTS—What is the latest from Cuba? 

Potts—The insurgents are about ten 
Journal, Indianapol?s. 


telegrams ahead, I believe.—7he 


AN exchange inquires whether it is not possible to take the new woman 
too seriously to heart? Not where she is lovely and willing.-—-.Vorthern 
Budget. 


THE new woman has not progressed so far as to be affected by the 
abolition of Sunday shaving, but we know not what may be in the future. 
There are certain hirsute stimulants advertised.—/Post-Dispatch, St. Louis. 


THERE are evidences that the monetary discussion will not become the 
rival to baseball for popular attention that it threatened to be.—7he S/ar, 
Washington. 


THE most unpopular tune in New York: ‘* Every day'll be Sunday, by 
and by!""—Zhe World, New York. 

THE Cuban revolution is still lost and won with daily and pleasing 
regularity.—7he Mail, Chicago. 


KENTUCKY takes her currency about the same as she takes her whisky. 
No dilution !—7%e Herald, Boston. 


‘* AND how did your bribery trial come out?” 

“* Vindicated, sir ; vindicated!” 

** Verdict of not guilty?” 

“‘No—not exactly—that is—you see the indictment said I was a member 
of the Assembly, but didn’t say I was a member of the Legislature ; and said 
I was paid the money, but did not say it was a bribe.”—7he Argus, Albany. 
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VIVID CHARACTERIZATION OF MR. STEDMAN. 


HE change in the time-honored commencement exercises at 
Yale, inaugurated by the rendering of Mr. Stedman's 
choral ode, which we published in our issue of June 22, is re- 
garded by the editor of 7he Outlook as a happy event. This 
paper says that in honoring Mr. Sted- 
man, ‘‘ Yale University has set the stamp 
of academic approval on those qualities 
and achievements which American uni- 
versities ought to be swift to recognize 
and exalt.” Mr. Stedman’s is one of 
the most distinguished names on the 
long roll of eminent graduates of Yale. 
The following characterization of Mr. 
Stedman's personality and literary work 
is regarded as so appreciative and dis- 
creet that we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing it: 


“No man of letters in this country has 
stood more consistently for the dignity 
and high traditions of his craft than he; 
and no man has given his work a finer 
flavor of scholarship and imparted to it 
more generously that largeness of view 
and quiet adjustment to the knowledge 
of the time in many departments which 
are possible to the student alone. If he 
had written occasional lyrics, or those 
lighter essays which are sometimes pro- 
duced rapidly in leisure moments, his 
success would have been comprehensi- 
ble; but his work has had a substance 
and a continuity such as no other man 
has achieved who has suffered any division of his vital en- 
ergy. . 

“ His virility, at a time when so much writing bears the impress 
of femininity and so much more is smitten with debility, is im- 
pressive and refreshing. The note of intense and vivid feeling 
which one hears in his later verse has a kind of tonic in it, be- 
cause it brings with it a sense of vigor, health, and free and 
powerful play of life. He has nothing in common with the De- 
cadents; he is a man to the very heart. 

“Mr. Stedman has faced his experiences and borne his burdens 
with a quiet heroism which has not only inspired profound ad- 
miration, but has touched his work with spiritual reality and 
dignity. His optimism is neither easy nor shallow; it has been 
tested, and it springs from a deep healthfulness of soul. There 
is a ring in his books which is also in the man; decision of char- 
acter, pluck, and ¢/am are evident enough to all close students of 
his style. One feels that he could lead a forlorn hope with that 
brilliant audacity which sometimes makes a defeat more thrilling 
than a victory. 

“Such qualities have their source in a great vitality ; and vital- 
ity is, above all things, characteristic of Mr. Stedman. He is 
alive to the very tips of his fingers; his whole nature is active; 
there is no passivity in him. Always alert, observant, energetic, 
he conveys that sense of masterfulness which goes with a strong 
grasp upon life. A man of distinction recently said of him that 
he put more brilliant epigram and incisive thought into one even- 
ing’s talk than most American writers put into a year’s work with 
the pen. His style partakes of this quality; it is condensed, 
brilliant, rapid; full of artistic touches, disclosing a delicate ear 
for those harmonies of sound which are always within reach of a 
true stylist, it is also vivacious, direct, and telling. His criticism 
is in harmony with his temperament and character; it is keen, 
acute, and sometimes subtle, but it is distinctly synthetic and 
constructive. And his poetry is filled with the sense of life; with 
sympathy, hope, courage, reality. 

“The New England strain in Mr. Stedman shows itself in his 
independence, his moral sanity, and his thrift of time; but the 
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touch of the imagination is always on these elementary traits. 
There is a fine vein of fellowship with life in all its healthful 
phases and aspects running through him: he is saved from 
pedantry and conventionalism by a tinge of that Bohemian free- 
dom which every virile and original writer reveals. Noman is 
freer from the vices of the sham Bohemia so often exploited; no 
man betrays greater familiarity with that Bohemia which, being 
interpreted into the speech of the Philistine, means seeing with 
your own eyes, hearing with your own ears, following the lead of 
your own heart, and holding to the reali- 
ties of life whenever they conflict with 
its conventions. This means also fresh- 
ness of idea and feeling, directness and 
force in action, constant interest in all 
kinds of life, and that quick sympathy 
which instantly becomes active fellow- 
ship for help. If the story of Mr. Sted- 
man’s personal helpfulness were told, it 
would go far to dissipate the pessimistic 
theory that man cares only for himself ; 
but it might add to the burdens of one 
whose ready kindness and resourceful- 
ness have already been taxed beyond all 
reason. 

“Mr. Stedman, as poet, critic, and lec- 
turer, stands in no need of characteriza- 
tion or comment; but the high sense of 
honor, the tireless kindness, the Ccease- 
less industry, the courage, dash, and 
charm which make up the personality of 
the writer and speaker, are less widely 
known. Such knowledge is properly 
public property, because it is part of the 
moral and intellectual working force of 
the time. No truer or pleasanter im- 
pression of Mr. Stedman has been re- 
corded than that of his distinguished 
contemporary, Mr. Howells. ‘In him,’ 
he says, ‘I found. . . the honor and 
passion of literature, and not a mere pose 
of the literary life; and the world knows without my telling how 
true he has been to his ideal of it. He has kept the faith 
with dignity, and fought the fight with constant courage. 
Scholar and poet at once, he has spoken to his generation with 
authority which we can forget only in the charm which makes us 
forget everything else.’” 


FUTURE OF THE EDITORIAL PACE. 


N commenting on a statement made by the 'late David M. 
Stone at the close of his career as editor of Zhe New York 
Journal of Commerce, wherein Mr. Stone congratulated himself 
on his receipt of scores of letters from men who assured him that 
they had been led to better and purer lives by reading his 
editorials, Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball, writing for 7he /ndepena- 
ent, prophesies that the editorial page of the future will be one of 
more interest and power than it now is. While he notes the fact 
that the personal element in the editorial page, such as that which 
distinguished 7he 7rzbune under the management of Mr. Greeley, 
has been almost eliminated, he observes that as a matter of fact 
editorials are read, and that in case of important happenings they 
are telegraphed as news from one end of the country to the other. 
He further remarks that as a matter of fact the editorial writer 
still receives a far higher average rate of pay than “the much- 
vaunted reporter, who is so often said by the thoughtless to ‘make 
the paper.’” Mr. Kimball asks: 

“Will the expansion of journalism, which has minimized the 
importance of the editorial page, continue on the same lines 
Or are we to look for a change, in which news and gossip will 
not be padded to make a show of space, and the editorial page 
will regain, through a new sense of proper proportion throughout 
the newspaper, some of its lost prestige ?” 


In this connection, Mr. Kimball quotes the views of “the editor 
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of as influential a newspaper as there is in New England outside 
of Boston,” who said, in discussing this matter: 

“I do not believe the newspaper of 1950 will have an editorial page. It 
will have the most perfect of reporters, for by that time reporting will be a 
science. The reporters of 1950 will have as good a style as the most pictur- 
esque of historians, and as perfect accuracy as the most scholarty of 
historians. The great run of events will go by uncommented on. People 
generally will be intelligent enough to make their own comments. When 
a newspaper of 1950 needs comment—what we now call ‘ editorials ’"—it will 
order such comment from an eminent authority or specialist, very likely 
by telegraph, and print it over his name 


Upon this Mr. Kimball says: 


“The view of this editor, who may be classed as a conservative 
in journalism, is that good ‘scientific’ reporting will crowd out 
editorial writing until it disappears. To many other students of 
journalism the probable result seems likely to be exactly the 
reverse of that—namely, that a return to accurate, truthful re- 
porting will give a new value to the editorial page. The crying 
evil of journalism to-day—the evil which does the greatest harm 
to society and which is the least tolerable—is that ‘when you see 
it in the newspaper it isn’t so.” The important news is deliber- 
ately colored, to use no harsher term, to suit the policy of the 
office. ‘The constantly increasing demand for impartial reporting 
is bound to grow, as more and more people appreciate the present 
condition of journalism, and in time to be satisfied. When it is 
there will be a complete separation between report and comment. 
Will people then care only for the bare facts? Such a theory 
leaves out of view a universal characteristic of human nature. 
The first thing after one comes into possession of an important or 
interesting fact is to find out what somebody else ‘thinks about 
it.’ With facts (or news) reported accurately, the editorial page 
will find an interest it lacks in some sense to-day; for human 
nature will be the same in 1950 as it is now or has been for cen- 
turies. The theory of comment by specialists is ingenious, but 
hardly more. The trouble with specialism is that it absorbs, that 
it keeps one out of touch with the common view. Every depart- 
ment of a newspaper must be in touch with the common view. 
‘Thus editorials by specialists would be directly opposed to the 
conditions which make the newspaper what it is. It may be 
added, indeed, that the increase of specialism creates a need for 
the increase of editorial writers of the first class, versatile rather 
than profound men, ‘all-around’ men, writers who can reach all 
classes that form the constituency of a newspaper as can few 
specialists.” 

Mr. Kimball’s concluding prophecy is: 


“That the editorial page of the future will tend to regain its 
rightful place when a sense of proportion is once more in control ; 
that it will grow more and more impersonal in character, and that 
it will develop editorial writers better and better equipped to do 
justice to the passing phases of important questions, enabling 
thoughtful readers in an age of specialism to keep in touch with 
all the varied interests of the world’s fuller life.” 





UNCLEAN LITERATURE AND ART. 


] F every critic with good reputation, both as to personal char- 
acter and intellectual equipment, should cut into the evil of 
unclean literature and art with the earnestness and force dis- 
played by Mr. Harry Quilter in his “Gospel of Intensity,” which 
appears in The Contemporary Review for June, the reaction 
against the immoralities of the day might be given impetus. 
‘hat such a reaction has set in we are assured, but-we have no 
assurance that the turn of the tide is anything more than a tem- 
porarily counteracted current that may again run full. Mr. 
Quilter, giving us an English view of the case, tells us that the 
‘c is turning; that “after three years of indiscriminating, 
chement, and unmeasured laudation” of the impure in letters 
| in art, the journalistic critics—whom he chiefly blames for 
rise of the obnoxious defilers of true art—are “now upbraid- 
, their new divinities.” 
trcicie, 


th 

But we anticipate the sequence of his 

Returning to the first paragraph, which is part of an 

“icized preface, and which really contains “in a nutshell” the 
ength of the writer’s argument, we quote: 


“Ido maintain that life can be dealt with fully and honestly 
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only when it is considered from a healthy and manly (or wo- 
manly) point of view. I deny that the morbid extravagances of 
hysterically neurotic and erotic imagination are to be accepted as 
a sound basis or a proper sphere of analysis for either art or lit- 
erature; I am assured that there are some subjects in themselves 
so repellent, so enervating, and so unprofitable, that they should 
be practically excluded from the domain of literary discussion or 
artistic representation. And I consider that it is the absolute 
duty of every public writer who is engaged in the department of 
criticism to discourage and condemn work of such character, and 
even work which leads more or less directly toward it. 

“T have no right, perhaps, to judge men of whose motives and 
whose necessities I am practically ignorant; but, as a critic of 
twenty years’ standing, I have not only the right but the obliga- 
tion to judge their work when I believe that work to be vitally 
affecting the public welfare. It is my sincere conviction that 
during the past ten years most of the new departures which have 
been made in the arts have been mistaken from the esthetic 
point of view, and have been injurious from the moral. I know 
that if our literature and art are to flourish in the future, they 
must be in accordance with the great work of the past, with the 
idiosyncrasies of our national character, and with those decencies 
and restrictions of thought and emotion which have become a 
part, and the best part, of ourselves.” 


Concerning the present arrest of the immoral movement in lit- 
erature and art, Mr. Quilter fears that it is “apparent rather than 
real,” but he sees that for a moment, at least, “the cult of cour- 
tesan and costermonger is out of fashion, and the newest devel- 
opments of blasphemy, indecency, and disease receive only a 
half-hearted and timid approval.” He says: 

“Nay, there are even to be heard here and there tentative mur- 
murs of distaste, and a half-expressed readiness toreturn . . . to 
the ancient ways. A doubt whether the pace has not been made 
‘too hot’ for the public, and consequently for profit, is showing 
itself in Janus-faced articles, and a general ‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t 
me, sir,’ resounds from the Press and the critics.” 

As to the indecent books, Mr. Quilter charges that “the very 
periodicals which blame these books have, in the truest sense of 
the word, produced them ;” 


that “they are a logical result from 
He charges that both by precept and exam- 
ple the papers have fostered this species of literature, and that 


journalistic causes.’ 


they have even, in many cases, trained the men who produced it, 
and given birth to their earliest efforts. 

A short time ago an illustrated magazine, which had been from 
its commencement in the hands of a publisher whose manage- 
ment had given it a high reputation, was sold amd passed into the 
hands of an editor of the “new type,” who-was dissatisfied with 
its circulation. ‘Do you know what I am going to do with it?” 
he said to Mr. Quilter. “Iam going to vu/garize it!” And he 
did—successfully. ‘‘Thus,” says Mr. Quilter, “it is vulgarity 
which is the vazson d’étre of our new illustrated papers.” A 
large part of the writer’s article is taken up with extracts from 
books that he condemns, such as Arthur Morrison's “Tales of 
Mean Streets” and Conan Doyle’s “The Great God Pan.” The 
latter is spoken of as “‘a perfectly abominable story.” 

In a matter of such importance as this, the opinion, as to the 
future of letters, of a professional critic who has for years. jeal- 
ously and zealously guarded and advocated a high standard of 
literature and art, and who in fact predicted the present or pass- 
Mr. Quilter says that his 
paper shall end with “a prophecy,” which is this: 


ing state of affairs, is of some value. 


“T believe that the day will come, and that very shortly, when 
the present revolt against belief and modesty will cease to be a 
distinguishing mark of our art, our literature, and our journalism, 
I believe that we shall cease to imitate the worst vices of our 
French neighbors, and to glory in the imitation. I believe that 
music-hall comiques will cease to receive the wages of Prime 
Ministers. I believe that actors and actresses will return to their 
proper place—the place, that is. of paid servants of the public, 
who are esteemed, not only for excellence in the profession to 
which they belong, but only in so far as their lives are decent 
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and their abilities genuine. I believe that sensational journalism 
has had its day, and that the level of the servants’ hall is that to 
which it is doomed quickly to descend. I believe that novelists 
will soon not dare to publish what they certainly would not dare 
to speak. I believe that critics will be afraid to praise such pro. 
duction. I believe that editors will be ashamed to employ the 
critics who do. I believe that poets will recur to the old beauties 
of the world, which are zo¢ identitied with what we used to call 
vice and blasphemy. I believe that painters will find better sub- 
jects than are now furnished them in East-End public-houses 
and West-End music-halls. And I believe that, partly in conse- 
quence of these changes, we shal] laugh more and sneer less; 
that our girls will no longer imitate our manners and our cos- 
tume, but be content with their own, which are, after all, inti- 
nitely better; and that our men will no longer struggle after a 
pretence of effeminacy which sits upon them extremely ill. And 
lastly, I believe, that somehow, after some strange, unexpected 
fashion, there will come back into the world some substitute for 
the old faith in God, and reverence for those things which are 
fair, lovely, and of good report.” 





THE CHILDHOOD OF A GREAT COMPOSER. 


HE posthumous autobiography of Gounod, of which Za 
Revue de Paris, June 1, contains the first part under the 
title of “Memoirs of an Artist,” promises to ‘be extremely inter- 
esting. ‘The first instalment gives some incidents of the early 
musical predilections 
of the future compo- 
ser of “ Faust.” Gou- 
nod came honestly 
by his talents, for his 
mother was a musi- 
cian of no mean abil- 
ity. Like so many 
other eminent men, 
he gives her credit 
for much of nis sub- 
sequent success. He 
says: 


“My mother, who 
was my nurse, cer- 
tainly brought me up 
as much on music as 
on milk. She never 
suckled me without 
singing, and I may 
say that I took my 
first lessons without 
knowing it, and with- 
out having to give 
them that attention so painful at an early age and so difficult to 
obtain from children. Without being conscious of it, I had al- 
ready a very clear and precise notion of musical tones and inter- 
vals, of all the first elements of modulation, and of the charac- 
teristic difference between the major and minor modes, almost 
before I knew how to talk; for one day, having heard in the 
street a song in a minor key (sung by some mendicant, no doubt) 
I cried out: ‘Mamma, why does he sing in the “do” that cries?’ 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 


Of his abilities a little later he writes: 


“There was at this time a musician named Jadin, whose son 
and grandson had made a reputation as painters. . . . My mother 
wrote asking him to come to see her and ascertain whether I had 
any talent for music. Jadin came to the house, put me, with my 
face toward the wall, in a corner that I can see yet, sat down at 
the piano, and improvised a series of chords and modulations, 
asking me at each new modulation ‘In what key am I?’ I did 
not make a single mistake. Jadin was astonished. My mother 
was triumphant.” 


Another instance of Gounod’s accurate musical ear in childhood 
is given in the following anecdote : 


“There was an old musician named Rousseau, who was musi- 
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cal director of the Chapel at the Chateau oi Versailles. Rous- 
seau played the violoncello (the ‘bass,’ as they called it then), 
and my mother had him give lessons to my brother, who had a 
charming voice and often sang in the chapel services. 

“TI do not know whether old father Rousseau played on the bass 
well or badly; but I do remember that my brother was not very 
skilful at it, and as I could not make allowances for his being 
only a beginuer, I instinctively supposed that as soon as one 
began to play an instrument he could not do otherwise than play 
intune. The idea that any one could play out of tune had never 
even entered my little head. 

“One day I heard from my room my brother practising on his 
‘bass’ in the adjoining apartment. Struck with the number of 
doubtful passages which my ear was obliged to suffer, I asked of 
my mother: ‘Mamma, why is Urban’s “bass” so out of tune?’ 

“I do not recollect what her answer was, but she surely must 
have been amused at the naiveté of my question.” 


Some time after this Gounod was sent to school, where he 
neglected his essays to write music. His teacher tore up the 
music, but that was not the end of the matter. He writes: 


“This first persecution, far from curing me, only inflamed my 
musical ardor, and I promised myself hereafter that I would as- 
sure myself of my pleasure by putting it behind the regular ac- 
complishment of my school duties. In this conjuncture I decided 
to put forth a sort of profession of faith, in which I should for- 
mally declare to my mother that I was absolutely determined to 
be an artist; I had a momentary hesitation between painting and 
music; but finally I felt more inclination to express my ideas in 
music, and I decided on this latter choice. 

““My poor mother was distressed. This may easily be under- 
stood. She had seen an artist’s life from the inside, and proba- 
bly she foresaw for me a second edition of the scarcely successful 
life that she had shared with my father. So she ran in great 
distress to tell her woes to my teacher, M. Poirson. He reassured 
her: 

“*Fear nothing,’ he said to her, ‘your son will never be a 
musician. He is a good little scholar; he works well; his teach- 
ers are satisfied with him; I will undertake to see him entered at 
the Normal School. I will make this my business; calm your 
self, Mme. Gounod, your son will never be a musician !’ 

““My mother left, entirely reassured. The principal summoned 
me to his room. 

“*Well!’ said he, ‘what is this, my child? You want to bea 
musician ?’ 

ores, Sir.” 

“*Ah, but you mustn't think of it! A musician has no posi- 
tion !’ 

“*“What! Had Mozart, Rossini, no position ?’ 

“And I felt, as I answered him, my little thirteen- year-old head 
throw itself back a trifle. 

“On the instant the face of my interlocutor altered. 

“*Ah!’ said he, ‘it isthat kind of a musician you mean? Well, 
well, that is good; we will see if you can make one. I have had 
my box at the opera ten years, and I am a good judge.’ 

“He opened a desk and took out a sheet of paper on which he 
began to write verses. Then he said: 

““Take that and set it to music for me.’ 

“IT was jubilant. I left him and returned to my study, where | 
ran with feverish anxiety over the verses that he had given me 
It was the romance from ‘Joseph,’ beginning, ‘Scarcely had 
left my childhood.’ 

“TI knew neither ‘Joseph’ “nor Méhul [its composer]. I w: 
then restrained or intimidated by norecollection. The ardor that 
I felt for my Latin lesson at this moment of musicai intoxicatio 
may be imagined. At the following recreation-hour my roman: 
was done. I ran in haste to the principal. 

““What is it, my boy?’ ‘My romance is finished, sir.’ ‘What 
already?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Let us see; sing it tome.’ ‘But, sir, | 
must have a piano to accompany myself.’ 

“(M. Poirson had a daughter who took piano lessons, and 
knew that he had a piano in the adjoining room.) 

“*No, no, that is useless; I don’t want a piano.’ ‘But I d: 
sir, for my harmonies.’ ‘What! your harmonies? and where ar 
they, pray!’ ‘Here, sir.’ said I, putting a finger on my forehea: 
‘Ah, well; sing, all the same; I shall understand without t! 
harmonies.’ 

“T saw that it was necessary to do as he bid, and I sang. 
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had hardly reached the middle of the first verse when I saw that 


my judgé was regarding me intently. This look encouraged me; 
I began to feel victory on my side. I went on confidently, and 
when I had finished, the principal said to me: 

“* Now go to the piano. 

“Thus, I triumphed, I had now all my weapons in hand. I 
began my little exercise again, and at the end, poor M. Poirson, 
vanquished, tears in his eyes, took my head in his two hands and 
kissed me, saying, 

“*Go, child; be a musician !’” 

— Translated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





THE MODERN NOVEL AGAIN. 


\ HAT people read is not so much what they want to read as 

what is “being read.” A contributor to Zemple Bar be- 
lieves such to be the case. He thinks that “society” patronizes 
the school of indecent fiction not so much from any evil intent as 
from a nervous anxiety to appear “up-to-date” and in the vogue. 
He notes that women are mainly the authors of the fiction in 
question, and thinks the reason is not far to seek: “They are 
newly emancipated, and to the newly emancipated nothing is 
sacred. They are so full of divine rage against injustice that 
they ignore all the charm and all the power of reticence. Reti- 
cence! they will have none of it; they will call a spade a spade 
with more than the freedom of their forefathers.” The writer 
continues : 


“A few male authors try to follow in the steps of the lady 
novelist in their style, but they fall far behind her. Men in old 
days wrote novels that used to be considered rather ‘strong meat,’ 
but ‘Tom Jones’ is bold and open, not suggestive and morbid. 
You did not feel as if you would like to wash your face after read- 
ing ‘Tom Jones,’ and works of this school; but you feel distinctly 
unclean after an evening’s study of certain recent lady novel- 
ists. 

“Ancient and modern novels by lady writers show of course 
many contrasts when compared; for instance, the heroine of the 
old school was always young and innocent, tho she had a ten- 
dency to be pedantic, and could generally ‘read the Bible in the 
original tongues’—while the heroine of the modern school, so far 
from being innocent, has usually so much of a ‘past’ that she 
has to be thirty at least in order to have had enough of it. The 
old heroines, whatever else they might be, were always deeply 
religious; the new are always ‘free-thinking,’ or at any rate 
‘passing through a phase.’ The old heroines talked a great deal 
about Nature, so that if they did not succeed in being natural, it 
was hardly their fault; the new are mainly artificial. The old 
heroine was prudish; the new is nasty. In two points, however, 
the ancient and the modern agree—and the first of these is, that 
the heroines of both are always terribly oracular. 

“The second point of resemblance between ancient and modern 
is the appalling want of humor in their authors. Many women 
writers, we kuow not why, are terribly deficient in this saving 
grace; perhaps it may be because they are inclined to take them- 
selves too seriously. In their stories there is no gleam of light, 
no relief to the prevailing gloom or horror. No one can tell a 
terrible story with more pathos and power than Bret Harte—but 
he puts in the necessary light touches that make the rest stand 
out artistically. Everything, now, must be all horror; there is 
no idea of proportion. Weare shown only the seamy side of life ; 
we are told only the unpleasant things. It is very inartistic; it 
is just as bad as beginning at the darker end of the color scale in 
painting. The ideas and usages of society become distorted and 
out of focus. Thus we are led to believe that the ordinary hus- 
band says in every-day life to his wife, ‘Damn you! you're late 
for dinner again.’ 

“In the story from which we quote it is suggested further that 
the legs of ballet-dancers form the usual topic of conversation in 
mixed dinner-parties of ladies and gentlemen. Such a view of 
life is morbid and unhealthy ; it strikes upon one as quite preco- 
clously depraved, like a very young person trying to show how 
much he or she knows cf this wicked world. ‘Let us all wallow 
‘n infamy,’ they cry with the New Woman of the play: but it is 
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avery make-believe wallowing after all, and you can catch a 
glimpse of the footlights. 

“Apart, however, from the necessary ‘wallowing,’ it is also 
needful that the ‘up-to-date’ novel should yearn after something 
unattainable. It does not so much matter what, but something 
must be yearned for, and hinted at through some four hundred 
weary pages. ‘If they’ve got anything to say,’ we feel inclined 
to cry impatiently, ‘why in the world don’t they say it and have 
done with it, instead of making such an infernal clacking?’ But 
they don't know what they want—nor does anybody else—tho it 
is certain they are making a great noise about something; and in 
this world, if you can only bluster sufficiently, you are always 
sure of a following. So the lady novelists in question cry contin- 
ually for what they don’t in the least want to get, and what if 
they did get would do them no earthly good: they are like 


‘An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language buta cry.’ 


And while, like the inimitable damsels in Jane Austen's ‘ North- 
anger Abbey,’ they abuse men, they must needs copy them, 
plagiarize their style, and adopt masculine noms-de-plume, as 
well as their shirts and hats.” 


NOTES. 


THE incident of Mr. Herbert Spencer's refusal of the Kaiser’s Order of 
Merit, following so closely on the new literary knighthoods, has called 
special attention to the question of honors of state for literary merit. 
There is nothing further to be urged upon the subject, unless it be to 
observe that no rule in such matters can be of general application. Mr. 
Spencer's objection appears to be not to the nature but to the source of 
the honor ; and, however honorable to his consistency and self-respect, the 
objection has a look rather of prejudice than of principle. Mr. Spencer 
dislikes military monarchies, and so refuses to be honored by a military 
monarch. But it is really no concern of Mr. Spencer’s that the German 
people elects to be governed by a military monarchy; and he would not 
be in any way committed to an approval of Cesarism by permitting the 
Kaiser to honor philosophy in his person. The Church in her most in- 
tolerant epoch was willing to permit a heretic to do her signal honor.— 
The St. James's Gazette. 


JAPAN promises well in the way of linguistic attainments. In the higher 
schools, and particularly in commercial schools, the study of English is 
now on the same footing as Japanese itself; that is to say, it is compulsory. 
It is interesting to note the place occupied by other European languages in 
Japanese education. The Tokyo High School of Commerce may be taken as 
a fairly representative institution for this purpose. Out of about a hun- 
dred pupils at present studying various foreign languages, twenty-five 
have chosen French, twenty-four Chinese, twenty-three Spanish, eight 
German, and seven Russian. Strangely enough, there is not a single pupil 
now studying Italian, altho not long ago both that language and German 
were much in favor. At present, moreover, there is an Italian professor. 
who was brought specially from Italy, attached to the teaching staff. 
Spanish appears to be the tongue that has gained most of the ground re- 
cently lost by German and Italian.—Languages, London. 


FROM a statement made bv Mr. Spofford, the librarian of Congress at 
Washington, it appears that Uncle Sam is making a handsome profit out of 
his copyright business. Mr. Spofford reports ‘‘an immense development 
in publishing activity.’’ The number of books on historical and biographi- 
cal subjects is steadily increasing; but, oddly enough, there has of late 
been a heavy decrease in works of fiction, and the cheap paper libraries, 
once so familiar on the other side of the Atlantic, are disappearing. Much 
of the copyrighting done during the last year was for newspaper syndicate 
articles. Mr. Spofford does not say to what cause the falling-off in fiction 
is attributable. Are American publishers becoming more conservative, or 
novelists less industrious than formerly ?—Pudblishers’ Circadar. 


SPEAKING of the death of Mr. Locker-Lampson (“Frederick Locker’’), 
The Atheneum says: “His literary credentials were comprised in one 
volume of no great size, yet ‘London Lyrics’ is likely to outlive the mani- 
fold volumes of many more ambitious authors. Among writers of vers de 
société Mr. Locker will alwavs rank as one of the most genial and dexterous. 
Not equal to Praed when Praed was at his best, he was a more careful and 
less rapid workman, and he gave his verse a more elaborate polish. He 
had a highly fastidious taste, and he never printed anything that he had 
not satisfied himself was as good as he could make it.”’ 


MR. WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE says, in 7he Dial: “Mr. Zangwill's ‘The 
Master’ is an exasperating book. More than half of it is padding, disguised 
barely if at all; the remaining fraction embodies a strong conception of 
character, and contains the stuff whereof good fiction is made. As for the 
superfluous moiety of the work, it is difficult to have any patience with it. 
There is a great deal of artistic ‘‘shop”™ of the cheapest sort; there is even 
more of dilute and sentimental rhetoric. The style is nearly always un- 
finished, and often bad.” 

The Speaker, London, says: “In ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn,’ Mr. 
Frank Stockton has prepared for his many admirers a great surprise and «4 
surpassing treat. A surprise inasmuch as he has here laid aside his custom- 


ary mood and has given us, instead of some unsubstantial piece of 
drollery, a fine stalwart romance, throbbing with life, and rich in adven- 
turous deeds. 


” 





. 
} 
‘ 
{ 
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SCIENCE. 


COLOR-MAKING BACTERIA. 


HE beautiful colors due to certain kinds of bacteria form the 
subject of an interesting article in Knowledge, June 1, by 
C. A. Mitchell, portions of whose description we quote below: 


“* Altho the bacteria belong to the vegetable kingdom, the color- 
ing matter known as chlorophyl/, to which plants owe their green 
color, has not been found inthem. They may, in fact, be looked 
upon as low forms of plant life minus chlorophy//. Many of 
them, however, have the power of producing other coloring mat- 
ters, some of which are strikingly beautiful, and to these micro- 
organisms the name of chromogenic bacteria has been applied. 
They are widely distributed in water, soil, and air, as may read- 
ily be proved in the case of the last by leaving moistened bread 
exposed to the atmosphere for some days, when, in addition to 
the molds which form upon it, there will be noticed colored 
patches here and there, which, by microscopic examination, will 
prove to be colonies of micro-organisms.” 


After premising that at least seventy distinct species of color- 
producing bacteria are known, and that a complete enumeration 
of them is therefore impossible in a brief article, Mr. Mitchell 
proceeds to describe some typical varieties. He says: 


“Several species are capable of elaborating a red coloring 
matter, and the colored substance produced by one variety differs 
in properties from that produced by another. All shades of red 
have been observed, from faint pink to bright vermilion ‘and deep 
blood-red. 

“The pink Toru/da, an organism allied to the yeasts, is fre- 
quently met with in the air, and forms a rose-tinted scum when 
grown on bread paste. It has large round or ovoid cells... . 
which, unlike those of true bacteria, are capable of multiplying 
by budding. The pink color is only apparent in the mass, for, 
under the microscope, individual cells appear to contain a yellow- 
ish pigment. 

“ Another well-known chromogenic organism is Bacillus pro- 
digiosus, which is frequently found in the air, and is the cause of 
the phenomenon, which has occurred at various times, of bread 
or grain assuming a blood-red color. This is the probable ex- 
planation of the miracles and portents of the sort which were once 
firmly believed in. . . . On whatever medium grown, the pig- 
ment produced is the same, and the colony usually appears as a 
rich crimson layer on the surface of the cultivation. .. . 

“In 1888, Dr. Edington published a paper on the nature of 
‘red’ cod. In the previous year a large consignment of the dried 
and salted fish had arrived at Lerwick, having on their inner 
surface, and especially among the particles of salt adhering to 
them, minute red points which resembled little particles of 
vermilion. On investigation it was found that, altho several 
species of bacteria could be isolated, the one which produced the 
red coloration was a bacillus, to which its discoverer gave the 
name of 2. rudbescens. When grown on nutrient jelly, a wrin- 
kled colony was formed, in which the pink color only developed 
after some weeks. The bacillus was found not only in the fish, 
but also on the salt used by the curers, showing that salt is not 
so strong a preservative as is often supposed. Tho the organism 
was proved to be in itself harmless, the fact of its being present 
at all showed that the fish were insufficiently preserved, and 
might thus readily become a culture medium for pathogenic 
species. 

“A peach-colored organism, Beggtatoa roseo-persicina, was 
discovered in 1873 by Professor Lankester, in water containing 
dead animal matter. During its life-history it passes through 
several forms, the most characteristic of which is a long spiral. 
It is usually the cause of the blood-red films which may some- 
times be observed in pools and marches. 

“ Among the bacteria producing a blue color on cultivation, the 
bacillus of ‘blue milk,’ 2. cyanogenes, is one of the most typical. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence, especially in parts of Ger- 
many, for milk, otherwise perfectly normal, to assume a bright 
blue color; and before the real cause was known, many theories 
were put forward to account for the phenomenon. For instance, 
it was ascribed by various observers to iron, indigo, and a dis- 
eased condition of the cows; while Henri Bracconat thought it 
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was due to spontaneous decomposition of the milk. The bacillus 
which is now known as the cause is a motile organism. . . . 
Grown in milk it produces a slate-blue color, changing to bright 
blue as soon as the milk commences to turn sour. No coloration 
occurs if the temperature be above 36°C. . . . In its physiologi- 
cal effect ‘blue milk’ appears to be harmless, and chickens have 
been fed for weeks on bread soaked in it without being any the 
worse.” 


A similar bacterium, it appears, is the cause of “yellow milk,” 
and this by no means exhausts the list of colors, as will be seen 
from the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Mitchell’s article: 


“Green pigments are produced by several species of bacteria, 
more than half a dozen of which have been found in water. . 

“Representatives of the other colors—violet, orange, and brown 
—may also be found among those formed by bacteria. Accord- 
ing to Cohn and Schroter, who attempted to classify them by their 
solubility in water, the red and yellow substances are, broadly 
speaking, more soluble in that liquid than the orange, green, and 
blue. In some cases the color is confined to the protoplasm and 
intercellular sv.bstances of the bacteria, while in others (e.g., the 
‘blue milk’ bacillus) it spreads outside the cells on to the culture 
medium. It would thus appear that some are products of excre- 
tion, as well as of secretion, and all seem to be formed through 
the decomposition of the nitrogenous substance in which they 
grow. As to the part they play in the physiology of the bacteria 
but little is known, and the suggestion that they supply the place 
of chlorophyl/ in plants does not throw much light on the ques- 
tion, since it has not yet been proved beyond doubt what the 
function of chlorophyll is.” 





THE HEAT OF THE SUN AS POWER. 


E often hear it said that nearly all our power comes ulti- 
mately from the sun. This is true, but it is a curious 
fact that up to this time we have been content to take that power 
at second, third, or fourth hand, through the agency of water that 
the sun's heat has raised or of wind that it has set in motion. 
Some day, however, we may discard all these agencies and go 
directly to the great solar fountain-head. The matter is well 
stated in The Electrical A ge, June 29, as follows: 


“If the coal-mines of the world were exhausted it would be a 
relief to know that other great sources of power are at our com- 
mand; that no distress would ensue with such rapidity as to de- 
prive us of a means of warmth. In fact, our own mother country, 
England, has been contemplating the time when her fuel centers 
will have become diminished and the burrowed catacombs reach- 
ing far out beneath the ocean’s bed will have been emptied of 
their precious deposits. Then the miner will take his pick and 
shovel and mount upward to the air and glistening sunlight. It 
will not be a useless errand to move toward the sun’s light, be- 
cause it is here, if all other resources fail, that we may look for 
greater power and wider possibilities. It is not the buried sun- 
light of the past ages that we need look for any more, for that is 
forever gone. The heat of the sun, the living, reviving rays of 
our parent planet will yield its energy for countless years to 
come, to warm our bodies and light our homes. John Ericsson in- 
vented a machine with which he believed we would be independ- 
ent of the coal supply, and make direct use of the heat rays of 
the sun. It might have been called asun steam-engine—a steam- 
engine heated by sunlight. The vast tracts of the Sahara or the 
deserts of Asia can supply.heat that would generate millions of 
horse-power in Ericsson's solar engines. ‘The torrent of Niagara 
is not comparable to the incalculable waste of power on the 
scorching surface of these enormous plains. The engineering 
schemes of to-day will fade into insignificance in comparison with 
those that the fierce cry of future necessity will force men to exe- 
cute. It would be a curious sight to see a fully equipped power- 
station situated in the center of a dreary waste sending its thread- 
like lines across the desert to heat and light some distant town, 
thus guiding the warm sunlight that it may glow and glitter in 
the mosques and minarets of the far East.” 





THE sum of $250,000 for the New York Botanic Garden has now been su5- 
scribed, according to Sctence. 
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THE FAR-SEEING EYE OF TELESCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T has been well said that the telescope, combined with the 


sensitized plate, furnishes the astronomer with a tireless eye 
that gazes steadily into the depths of space, seeing more and more 
the longer it looks. The accompanying pair of photographs show 
in a striking manner how much farther and better this eye sees as 
time goes on. They are reproduced from the official journal of 
the Vatican observatory, Sfeco/a Vaticana, by Le Revue Scien- 
tifigue, June 1, whose description and explanation we translate 
herewith : 


“These two plates represent the same part of the heavens, but 
how different they appear! The first was obtained by an expo- 
sure of half an hour; the second, by one of nine hours. On the 
first the background is black, the nebula is separated from an- 
other smaller nebula, and at the bottom of the picture is a star, 





PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ORION NEBU- 
LA TAKEN AT THE VATICAN OBSER- 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ORION NEB- 
ULA. EXPOSURE, g HOURS. 
VATORY. 


EXPOSURE, 30 MINUTES. 

whose nebulosity no one would suspect. On the second the tint 
of the plate is a neutral gray, the space between the two nebulz 
has been nearly bridged; all around appears a cloud of stars, and 
curiously enough some of the stars thus revealed are not visible 
when the eye is applied to the equatorial that has served to pho- 
tograph them. These photographs rectify or complete the obser- 
vations of Father Secchi, Professor Barnard, and Professor Pick- 
ering. The comparison of the pictures published by these savants 
with the photogravures of Father Lais leads to interesting results, 
which space forbids us to enlarge upon. We should add, how- 
ever, that, even supposing it confined to the parts clearly defined, 
the nebulous matter extends over 630 milliards of leagues, and that 
the study of its spectrum leads to the conclusion that it is formed 
of gaseous hydrogen and is moving away from us at the speed of 
27 kilometers [16 miles] a second.”—Zranslated for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 





STUTTERING—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


HE stuttering man has long been an object of humorous 
remark, and he still figures in almost as many newspaper 

items as the overcharging plumber or the grim mother-in-law. 
Yet the victim of this disease—for it is a nervous disease—finds 
nothing especially funny in it; and, in fact, it is susceptible of sci- 
entific analysis and succesful medical treatment. 
The Hospital, June 22, 
of Dr. W. S. Colman, a recent British authority on the subject : 


We quote from 
the following résumé of the researches 


“Stuttering, which is often so embarrassing to the victim of it, 
is a very simple business when physiologically analyzed. Dr. 


W. S. Colman has made a praiseworthy attempt to bring the ab- 
normality in from the outer darkness of unauthorized specialism. 
There would appear, he says, to be no more reason why stutter- 
ing should be left to the tender mercies of the non-medical pre- 
tender than why any ordinary ‘surgical’ disease should be treated 
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by the instrument-maker. The only reason, we would suppose, 
why stammering and stuttering have been so long handed over 
to the quack is that the orthodox medical man has considered them 
such insignificant and yet such intractable abnormalities that he 
has not had sufficient patience to deal practically with them. 

“What is the mechanism of stammering and stuttering, or 
rather of ‘stuttering,’ as Dr. Colman prefers that we should alone 
call the process? The stutterer may be called one of Nature's 
failures, for Nature is by no means always perfect in the results 
of her working: very far from it. Into normal voice and articu- 
lation three main factors enter, and it is essential for the produc- 
tion of perfect speech that these three factors be put in operation 
Simultaneously. The want of complete power to put all three in 
action simultaneously is the cause of stuttering. The three 
factors are: the respiratory apparatus, which must supply the 
last of wind needed for the production of sound; the larynx, 
which converts the blast into definite sound; and the muscula- 
ture of the tongue, lips, and palate, which makes out of more 
sound articulate words. All these three factors are put in opera- 
tion, each by its own set of muscles, and the muscles in their turn 
are operated by discharges of nerve energy. If the discharges of 
nerve energy act simultaneously upon all three sets of muscles, 
and if they are of adequate force to bring all three into due oper- 
ation at one and the same time, normal voice and speech are the 
unvarying result. It is conceivable that in some rare instances 
the muscular apparatus of any one of the factors may itself 
be the faulty part. But in the vast majority of cases of stuttering 
it is the nervous energy which is irregularly supplied, and stut- 
tering, in ultimate analysis, is a nervous, or a nervo-muscular, 
abnormality.” 

But to the victim himself the interesting question is not “ Why 
do I stutter?” but “Can I ever stop stuttering?” Is the malady 


curable? Dr. Colman answers this question as follows: 


“Undoubtedly it is in many cases, and in most a considerable 
amount of improvement may be effected. But the cure of stut- 
tering is like ‘learning,’ there is no ‘royal road’ to it. Time, 
patience, intelligence; intelligence, patience, time; these and 
these alone are the indispensable conditions of cure. It is to be 
remembered above all things that while the doctor can guide and 
show the way, it is the patient himself who must effect the cure. 
Given patients of average intelligence and firm will, there are 
very few cases which can not be cured or greatly improved. The 
first requisite is a determination to follow instructions in every 
detail. As to the many details, Dr. Colman tells us that the 
chest should be well filled with air before any attempt is made to 
speak ; and it should be deliberately refilled and kept full as long 
as speech is continued. The blast of air, which is the first of the 
three conditions of perfect speech, is thus kept always strong and 
always in motion. If a patient has a poor chest capacity he 
should make every effort to increase it by dumb-bell and other 
chest-expanding exercises. Another essential condition is to 
habitually speak in a clear, resonant voice. Mumbling, whisper- 
ing, and low speech are great incentives to stuttering. When 
these and other details have been learnt by heart, and have been 
repeatedly put in practise under the trained supervision of the 
physician, the rest is usually comparatively easy. The one word 
‘practise’ sums up the final condition of complete success. 

“The study of the subject of stuttering is by no means so lim- 
ited or uninteresting as might be supposed. In the very brief 
space at our disposal we are under the necessity of confining our- 
selves almost entirely to leading principles, and to those in their 
most meager and skeletal forms. Dr. Colman has gone much 
deeper. He tells us, for example, that stuttering is twice as 
common among males as among females. Yet it is a well-known 
fact that the nervous apparatus of the woman is much more sensi- 
tive than that of the man. The abnormality is, moreover, world- 
wide; the negro races of Central Africa and the Mongolians of 
China suffering from it as widely as the English, or the still more 
nervous French. Stuttering, moreover, while not itself neces- 
sarily a sign of defective mental capacity, is nevertheless a fre- 
quent associate of limited mental endowment, and is especially 
common among epileptics. These and other like facts render it 
imperative that stutterers be dealt with, not by persons of no 
scientific competency, who can only apply, without intelligence, 
mere crude ‘rules of thumb,’ but by educated physicians, who 
know exactly the seat and intimate nature of the disorder, and 
who can apply scientific remedies to ills scientifically investigated. ” 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF RIVER CURRENTS. 


HE phenomena exhibited by rivers are treated in an article 
in Der Stein der Wedsen, Vienna, June 15. We repro- 


duce the diagrams and give a translation of part of the text 
below : 


“The most important factor in determining the current of a 
river is its speed, which increases with the fall and the quantity 
of water and diminishes with increase of the width of the channel. 
The speed varies also 
with the interior friction 
and with the friction of 
the water against the 
banks. 

“The result of this is 
that not all parts of the 
current along a cross-sec- 
tion are moving at equal 
speed. The velocity in- 
creases in a vertical direc- 
tion from the ground to- 
ward the surface, but it 
is greatest not at the sur- 
face but a little distance 
beneath it; likewise it 
increases at the surface 
itself from the banks to- 
ward the middle. The 
lines of equal velocity in 
a cross section take the 
torm of half-ellipses con- 
vex downward. It must 
be remarked further that the surface of the water is not horizon- 
tal, but sometimes convex and sometimesconcave. It is the first 
in case a considerable mass of water with higher velocity (as at 
high water) moves in mid-stream, so that the middle of the river 
conveys more water than the sides. When the water is falling, 
a greater amount of water is flowing away at the middle, and the 
surface becomes concave. . . . In the Mississippi these oscilla. 
tions of level measure as much as two meters [six feet]. 

“Owing to the shape of the bed of the stream, especially at the 
bottom, the water is deviated from a straight line, so that the 
line of greatest depthin the stream iscurved. . . . If weobserve 
the movement of the water from the banks to the middle of the 
stream we find that the water in the middle moves downward and 


then in a spiral path approaches first the bottom and then the 
bank.” 

















FIG. 1. 


The author next proceeds to describe the formation of eddies, 
the commonest case being illustrated in Fig. 1, which needs no 
explanation, the direc- 
tion and course of the 
current being represent- 
ed by arrows. 





Fig. 2 
shows a curious spiral 
motion of the water due 
to the fact that the cur- 
rent on the two sides of 
the channel sometimes 
moves with different ve- | 
locities, setting up aten- | 
dency to form aseries of | 
eddies. Fig.3shows the | 
formation of two kinds | 
of eddies, one in front | 
and one behind an ob- | 
structing point of land, ? 
which approaches so near | 
to the opposite bank as 
to deflect the current no- 
ticeably, producing the 
phenomenon known in 
the Danube as “ Schwa//” (swell). Finally we have the con- 
tinuous circling movements known as whirlpools, which require 
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deep water and such conformation of the banks as to direct the 
current in exactly the proper place for their formation. The 
article concludes with the 
following description of 
flood-phenomena : 





“In a swiftly flowing 
freshet the current at the 
surface is mostly in wave- 
motion. At the banks 
arise by reflection cross- 
waves which form with 
the others by interference 
what are usually called 
‘white caps.’ All the 
phenomena that appear 
during quiet flow are 
heightened in these times 
of flood—the eddies, the 
spiral movements, the 
whirlpools. Also the 
rapid wearing away of 
the sandy banks in places 
where the friction of the 
current is most powerful, makes the whole proceeding evident to 
the eye."— 7ranslated and condensed for THE LiTERARY DIGEsT. 














FIG. 3. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE CORLISS ENGINE. 


CONTROVERSY has been going on in the engineering 

papers regarding the invention of the devices peculiar to 
the Corliss engine, it being claimed by some that these were 
really the invention of Frederick E. Sickels. The controversy 
resembles countless others of the same sort, and is as unlikely 
ever to be settled to the satisfaction of everybody. Zhe £n- 
gineering Magazine, New York, June, speaks thus regarding it: 


“As regards the merits of this controversy, we think that, after 
perusal of an article by Mr. W. F. Durfee in American Machin- 
zs¢ (April 11), any unprejudiced mind cabable of weighing evi- 
dence will come to the conclusion that Frederick E. Sickels con- 
ceived the first practicable apparatus for lifting, tripping, and 
regulating the closing of the valvesof steam-engines; and George 
H. Corliss, notwithstanding the allegations that he got the idea 
of his inventions from the study of Sickels’s cut-off device, used 
nothing that Sickels had secured by patent, while his cut-off was 
a real and marked advance on Sickels’s invention. 

“The possibility of such a movement had been seen by others, 
and unsuccessful attempts at doing the same thing had been 
made. It appears that Sickels claimed less in his application 
than he was entitled to, and that he failed to discover this weak- 
ness till the litigation between the two men was commenced. 
The attempt of either party to prove that the other had not in- 
vented the thing he patented failed, and the patents of both stood 
unimpaired by any evidence brought against them. . The 
litigation ought to have ended the controversy, and its revival 
after the death of both contestants can do no good except, per- 
haps, to insure that the honor of priority in the invention of a 
trip cut-off device for steam-engine valves shall be accorded to 
Sickels. The fact that Sickels’sinvention suggested a still better 
one to Corliss ought not to reflect any dishonor upon the latter. 
It is rare that the first practicable device for effecting any me- 
chanical result is not ultimately superseded by something better, 
or at least equally good. That Corliss was a better business man 
than Sickels can hardly be counted against him, and for our part 
we are willing to believe that the wealth acquired by Mr. Corliss 
from his improvements was as honorably gained as any fortune 
similarly amassed in the history of patented improvements. 

“Both these men honored their country by their talents. 
have passed from the scene of human action. 
the other poor, matters nothing to either now. 
the revival of this dispute render to any one? 
rest in peace.” 


Both 
That one died rich, 
What benefit can 
Let it and them 


IN the June Astrophysical Journal, H. Ebert concludes that the tempera- 
ture of the interior regions of the sun is in round numbers 40,o0o0° C, This 
agrees well with previously determined values, 
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A NEW ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK. 


Several dif- 
ferent kinds are on the market and in some places they are 


LECTRIC alarm clocks are by no means new. 
in as frequent use. The recent form which we illustrate below 
has, however, some noteworthy features. 
of them from 7he Electric Review, June 26, to which paper we 
are indebted also for the picture. 
Says The Review: 


We quote a description 


“Owing to the fact that the cheap 
popular clock of the so-called ‘nut- 
meg’ pattern is subject to serious 
derangement by any attempt to 
tamper with it and provide for elec- 
trical contacts in its works, inven- 
tors have been trying to produce a 
device that could be used in con- 
nection with any of the various 
styles of the popular circular clock 
now on the market without any at- 
tempt to make electrical connections 
thereon.” 





NEW ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK. 


This has now been accomplished in a manner which appears to 
be simplicity itself, and the improvement is due to an American 
inventor. 


“The device consists simply of an ornamental battery box 
mounted in the usual way with electric bell and a time-ball. The 
time ball is hung upon the key of the clock; the turning of the 
key upon release of the alarm drops the ball and completes the 
circuit, the bell continuing to ring until the ball is raised. +. 
Of course, the clock can be set to ring the alarm at any desired 
hour.” 


THE WORLD’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NIAGARA POWER PLANT. 


HE building of the great works for the production and trans- 
mission of power at Niagara Falls will doubtless always be 
reckoned an American enterprise, and doubtless American pluck 
and push as well as American talent were the determining causes 
of its existence; yet, as might be expected in so vast an enter- 
prise, engineers of all nations have contributed their shares toward 
it. How much we are indebted to them for what has already 
been accomplished is told us by L. B. Stillwell in the June num- 
ber of Casszer’s Magazine, which is given up almost entirely to 
articles about the great Niagara venture. Mr. Stillwell writes as 
follows: 


“The utilization of Niagara for industrial purposes imposes 
upon those undertaking it a responsibility far beyond that which 
is measured by the capital invested. Science is cosmopolitan ; 
she recognizes no boundary of race or nation; and engineering 
science of the Twentieth Century, in passing judgment upon the 
methods and apparatus employed, while not failing to take into 
consideration the difficulties and limitations imposed by the 
boundaries of our present knowledge, will allow no excuse for 
failure to find out and use the best means known to our age. 

“It must be gratifying to Americans that under these conditions 
a system developed by an American company has been adopted, 
but for the recent rapid advancement in engineering science 
which has made this work possible, America is in no position to 
claim exclusive credit, if she would. In the plans for the hy- 
draulic plant, Switzerland, the land of water-powers, shows the 
way, while in the design of the great electric generators, the most 
powerful as yet produced, Great Britain is represented directly in 
the excellent general form of construction adopted, which was 
proposed by Prof. George Forbes, and indirectly in the work of 
Hopkinson, Knapp, Thompson, Mordey, and others, whose care- 
ful study of the principles underlying the construction of electri- 
cal machinery has done much to make it possible to design a 
machine so far beyond the range of actual experience, in full 
confidence that the results predicted from theory would be realized 
in practise. Perhaps no country is more largely or more credit- 
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ably represented in the great Niagara installation than Smiljan 
Lika—that sturdy little province on the Adriatic, which has hon- 
ored itself by producing Mr. Nicola Tesla, and were it possible to 
trace to its true source each one of the great number of ideas em- 
bodied in the complete installation, it is probable that we should 
find nearly every civilized nation represented— England, America, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy, some in greater degree, 
some in less, but all cooperating to achieve what is, beyond ques- 
tion, one of the most significant trumphs of Nineteenth Century 
engineering skill.” 


Glass Brick.—Some glass bricks of the Falconier system were 
exhibited recently in Berlin. “These bricks,” says 7he Razlway 
Review, June 15, “are intended to be used in constructing the 
walls of plant-houses and winter-gardens, and they are made out 
of blown glass, and closed under 500 degrees of heat. They pos- 
sess internally a hollow of about one third of their entire contents, 
which, being filled with rarefied air, acts as a non-conductor of 
heat. They are joined together with cement, by which a rigidity 
is obtained which points to the possibility of their being employed 
as roofing in semicircular form, without any use being made of 
iron as a supporting structure. In houses built of this material, 
there must be many advantages not obtainable by other modes of 
construction with other materials, including greater economy in 
heating. No windows are necessary, altho, for the purpose of 
enabling a person to look outside, these fittings might be supplied.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


MIGRATION OF CRYSTALS FROM A YOUNGER TO AN OLDER ROCK.— 
aed long been assumed,” says 7he American Naturaiist, June, 
“that of two igneous rocks in contact, that containing crystals peculiar to 
the other was necessarily younger than the latter. ole, however, shows 
that crystals may be floated away intoa pre-existing rock of a low degree 
oftfusibility from one of a higher degree which has intruded on it. At Glas- 
drumman Port, County Down, Ireland, a dike of eurite is flanked on both 
sides by dikes of basaltic andesite, of which the andesites are unquestion- 
ably the older rocks, since the eurite on its contact with them encloses 
fragments torn from their sides. The eurite contains porphyritic crystals 
of pink orthoclase, while the andesite is normally devoid of them. Near 
its contact with the former rock, however, crystals exactly like those in the 
eurite are occasionaily found in the andesite. Crystals of quartz and feld- 
spar have also often been floated from the eurite into the detached frag- 
ments of the andesite. The invading rock has melted the ground-mass of 
the andesite and has left its larger crvstals scattered through a matrix 
made up largely of molten andesite intermingled with some eurite sub- 
stance.” 


has 


GEORGE C. PYLE, of Indianapolis, is said by Flectriczty to have invented 
an electric headlight for locomotives which may eradicate the objections 
which have prevented the general adoption of such headlights. He drives 
the dynamo by acompound steam turbine of very high speed, exceedingly 
simple,compact, and light, weighing only 200 pounds. There is nothing to get 
out of order about it, and nothing to wear out except the bearings. ‘The 
dynamo and engine are cast together and the armature is mounted directly 
on the engine shaft, which runs at 2,000 revolutions per minute. The lamp 
used feeds the carbon in a novel manner, having no gears or clutches 
about it. A company will be organized at once to place the light on the 
market.”’ 


‘“* DURING the last few monthsof his life,’’ savs Lord Rayleigh, ina recent 
English lecture, ‘‘Helmholtz lay prostrate in a semi-paralyzed condition, 
forgetful of many things, but still retaining a keen interest in science. 
Some littie while after his death we had a letter from his widow, in which 
she described how interested he had been in our preliminary announce- 
ment at’ Oxford upon this subject [the discovery of argon] and how he 
desired the account of it to be read to him over again He added the 
remark: ‘lalways thought that there must be more in the 
atmosphere.’”’ 


something 


“THE hairs of certain kinds of caterpillars,’ according to 7he British 
Medical Journal,‘‘ when made to penetrate the conjunctiva, set up a long- 
standing inflammation in the tissues of the eye, which may result in a con- 
siderable impairment of vision. At this season of the year, when cater- 
pillars abound, it should be remembered that they may prove dangerous if 
used as missiles; if the eye has been injured in such a way, the conjucn- 
tiva should be examined by a magnifying lens, and the extremely fine hairs 
removed.” 


THE chief engineer of a Buffalo hotel has recently patented a novel 
method of regulation for forced draft, in whichthe speed of the fan is di- 
rectly controlled by the steam pressure. His fires are said to be a marvel 
for heat and cleanliness. He uses soft- and hard-coal screenings, and has 
no smoke whatever with hand-firing. 


Now that steelis cheaper than wrought-iron, a process by which the 
former may be converted into the iatter may yet prove of value. “Itis 
stated,” says 7he Railway Review, *‘that the use of some of the smokeless 
powders is found to effect this conversion upon the interior surface of the 
gun-barrel.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


PREACHER AND PREACHING NEEDED FOR 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


HAT, in view of the present pressing requirement of his 
commission, is to be the preacher’s message? What 

must it be in view of the great crisis of the hour? These ques- 
tions are asked by Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, in the opening part 
of a paper in The 
Homiletic Review for 
July, in which the 
character of the 
preacher and the style 
of preaching neces- 
sary for the present 
alarming crisis. are 


discussed. To these 
important questions 
Dr. Gregory gives this 


“Bible 
Christianity as a sav- 


terse answer: 


ing power for the sin- 
ner and for the world.” 
In support of his an- 
swer, Dr. Gregory ar- 





gues that the preach- 


REV. DANIEL S. GREGORY. 


er’s one essential mes- 
sage, under his commission, is the message of salvation; that 
Christianity is essentially distinguished from all other religions 
by being the religion of salvation; that while Christianity 
has undoubtedly furnished the source and inspiration of all that 
is highest and best in character and conduct, art and literature, 
culture and civilization, all this has been merely incidental and 
secondary to its main purpose of saving men; that the Bible 
everywhere bases the whole Gospel system on the lost and help- 
less condition of the race; that, in short, sin and death, salvation 
and life, constitute the marrow of Bible divinity, and that outside 
of and apart from these the Scriptures have no message that has 
any great and paramount interest fora human soul. And to this 
summary Dr. Gregory adds: “The preaching that leaves out 
these may just as well cease at once, for its narrowness and shal- 
lowness mark it with impotence and foredoom it to failure.” 

Dr. Gregory here takes a bold stand and utters opinions which 
will doubtless be strenuously controverted by those who hold 
views different from his in regard to the reiations of preaching to 
reform. We make some running extracts from the doctor’s arti- 
cle, as follows: 


“The preacher’s fundamental theme must, therefore, be Bible 
Christianity as a saving power. The ultimate first principle for 
him is not that it is the duty of the Church to save the world by 
reforming it, but that it is her duty to reform the world by sa- 
ving it. As put in the famous epigram of Bushnell, ‘The soul of 
all improvement is the improvement of the soul.’ . . 

“It can be made abundantly clear that the multitudinous 
schemes of reform that have not their root in Christianity must 
fail of accomplishing the moral results desired and aimed at. No 
scheme of government can give permanent and true elevation to 
society without the aid of Christianity. Two things are abso- 
lutely necessary in order that society may be made what it should 
be: a standard of absolute right and justice must be furnished 
and put into the hands and mindsof rulers and subjects, to be the 
perfect guide of both; and a power must be provided to bring 
men in their conduct up to this standard. Christianity alone 
furnishes the requisite standard and necessary transforming 
power.... 

“Education as divorced from Christianity can only develop 
what isin the man. As man is in a condition of moral disorder, 
even education of the most liberal and comprehensive character 
must fail to purify and transform the man, and may at the high- 
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est make no more than a Lord Bacon, or a Byron, or a Burr, ora 
ee 

“Tf the preceding observations are well grounded, it follows 
that the present effort, in much of the preaching apparently so 
popular in many quarters, to subordinate the mission and work 
of the Church to the various common reform activities, is in the 
wrong direction, and must ultimately not only fail, but also prove 
most positively harmful.” 


In contrasting the “two modes of preaching, in the present 
age, that are diametrically opposed”—the one that “presses the 
Gospel upon men as a saving power, aims at regeneration, and 
encourages spontaneous conformity to Gospel principles,” which 
is called “the old method,” and the one that “dwells constantly 
upon social and political questions, and attempts to lay down 
rules that shall govern the entire range of human activity,” which 
is characterized as “the method of the new reformers and the old 
Romanism”—Dr. Gregory says that “it is difficult to see how 
anything can come from this new departure except the old evil 
and the old bondage of ritualism and legalism.” 

Dr. Gregory believes that the law of the pulpit is: “first, re- 
generation as the preacher’s aim; then reform as the natural 


result.” In closing his disquisition he says: 


“The practical futility of the popular method of substituting 
the preaching of morality for that of the Gospel, and of reform 
for that of regeneration, has had abundant illustration in the 
struggles for moral, social, and municipal reform, in our cities, 
in the cases in which the clergy have been the leaders and have 
applied the new method. The work has been shown by the re- 
sults to be mere surface work, followed by inevitable reaction 
and deeper and more widely pervading corruption. ‘The reform, 
in such instances, is often merely a matter of outward decency in 
appearance, to be thrown off as soon as the public gaze is with- 
drawn. It proceeds and returns in spasmodic cycles. When cor 
ruption in a great commercial metropolis becomes absolutely 
unendurable, the public journals set to work to expose it; the 
preachers join in denouncing it; decent citizens whose comfort or 
pocket has been seriously affected raise their voices against it; 
practical politicians, who always know ‘which way the wind 
blows,’ hasten, in the réle of reformers, to get control of the 
movement and to profit by it; the corrupt leaders and bosses 
against whom public indignation is turned hide themselves for a 
time, while some of their miserable and insignificant tools vica- 
riously suffer for them—and the people rejoice over a ‘glorious 
revolution!’ Soon the waking-up comes, when it is found that 
the great seething heart of corruption, whether designated as 
Tweedism or as Tammanyism, has not been changed nor affected 
in the slightest degree, and that the new political bosses are 
largely men with the same unregenerate hearts as the old, and 
equally ready to illustrate Vergil’s ‘facilis descensus Averni.’ 
Anon the old lethargy returns, and the people once more find 
themselves helpless in the grip of organized vice ; and immorality 
and crime again hold high carnival. Such is inevitably the last 
result of even honest, earnest Christian work, that seeks only out- 
ward reform and not inward regeneration—a result always con- 
spicuously illustrating, at the same time, both the futility of the 
new reformers’ method and the absolute necessity for a return 
to the method of Christ and primitive Christianity. It is thereby 
demonstrated for the time being that no mere thin blanket of 
decency can cover and smother the deep-burning firesand Titanic 
forces of a great moral Vesuvius and insure the safety of those 
who take refuge upon it. The volcanic fires must first be put out 
by Almighty Power !” 





THE Richmond Religious Herald and The New York Observer have been 
comparing notes recently on some of the songs and recitations introduced 
in children’s exercises in the churches, and both have cometo the conclu- 
sion that a great deal of nonsense finds utterance in this way. The follow. 
ing quotations from a ‘‘ Motion Song”’ are given as an illustration: 


This is what my mamma said 
ust as I jumped out of bed: 

** Wash up quickly, wash up neat, 
Be just like a lily sweet.” 
Pa spoke up, and with a switch, 
You be sure he struck it rich: 

*‘ Boys must not be cross and fight; 
But, like lilies, should be bright.” 


Pa said: **Good and strong and smart 
Is the way a boy should start; 

He should grow up like an oak, 

And like lilies, never smoke.” 
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ARE THE JEWS TO RECOVER PALESTINE? 


HE systematic agitation aiming at a return of the Jews to 
the home of their fathers and a reoccupation of the land of 
promise, has attained significant results.’ In Zhe Sunday School 
Times (June 8), Dr. Selah Merrill, formerly Consul of the United 
States at Jerusalem, on the basis of careful computation, con- 
cludes that of the 47,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem, fully 27,000 are 
Jews. In the 
Nathanael of Berlin, and the journal of the German Palestine 
society, Rev. Dr. G. Dalman, of Leipsic, has recently given com- 
plete statistics of the Jewish agricultural colonies, which have 
in the last few years been established in the Holy Land, and 
shows that there are literally dozens of such establishments. But 
the most noteworthy agitation of this kind is the nationalistic 
movement found among sections of the Jews everywhere over 
the globe, looking to a return of Israel and and reintroduction of 
the sacred language of the Old Testament. 
this movement are known as the Zionites, and an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of their work is found in the -rankfurter Zeitung of 
recent date, the series of articles being signed by a pseudonym 
“Matthias Acher.” 
as follows: 


This is an immense increase in recent years. 


The protagonists of 


Some of the leading data of these articles are 


The whole agitation is the outcome of the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia and Rumania beginning with the year 1882. Itis 
a reaction and counter-movement to the anti-Semitic crusade 
that has swept over Europe. It first assumed organized form in 
the Palestine ‘“ Agriculture Colonization Society” of Russia, which 
degenerated into fanaticism. ‘Thus a number of Jewish students 
from the Chersonese University gave up their studies and without 
due preparation began a colony in Palestine and almost starved 
to death. The first regular Zionite Congress was held in Novem- 
ber, 1884, in Kattowitz, Silicia, at which also representatives of 
England and France appeared. The present Russian Palestine 
Society has its headquarters in Odessa, and has a membership of 
tens of thousands. An executive committee and an organ are 
found in Jaffa. 


A second part of the program of the Zionites is the revival of 
Hebrew. 
ular delusion. 


The opinion that Hebrew is a dead language is a pop- 
More people use the Hebrew as a language of 
literature than spoke it when Moses led his people through the 
Red Sea. In recent yearsaregular Hebrew literature has sprung 
upamong Eastern Jews. Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and other 
classics have been translated. Original Hebrew literature is also 
so noteworthy that translations are being made into European 
languages. 
“Tharnar,’ 


Thus the Hebrew novels of Mapu, especially his 
’ have been issued in European dress. Papers and 
magazines in Hebrew in great number are published, largely in 
the interests of the Zionite movement. Such journals as the 
weekly Hamagid of St. Petersburg have an international reputa- 
tion. In Russia the Jews publish two Hebrew dailies, while the 
Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew New Testament has been issued in more than 75,000 


copies. Oneof the fruits of this movement is the higher boys and 


weeklies and monthlies can be counted by the dozen. 


girls’ school at Jaffa, which is practically a Hebrew college in 
which all the branches are taught in this language. The project 
of a Hebrew University in Palestine has been agitated and may 
be realized. In Palestine itself the organ of the Zionite move- 
ment is the Hazéz, a monthly organ, edited by Ben-Jehuda, 
who has been repeatedly imprisoned by the Turkish Government 
for his radical editorials. 

While the movement of this project in Russia is chiefly the out- 
come of sympathy for the persecuted Israelites, the Zionites of 
North America and England, in which latter country the agita- 
tion is especially strong, are actuated more by a sentimental in- 
terest. In England the organ of these people is the quarterly 
called Palestine, and the higher circles of the English aristocracy 
take a deep interest in the work. The most pronounced protag- 
onist is Major Albert Goldsmith, who was commissioned by 
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Queen Victoria to take charge of Baron Hirsch’s project for the 
Jewish colonization of Argentine Confederaion, but soon returned 
to head the Zionites in England. The movement here is largely 
of the type of a Philhebraism, parallel to the Philhellenism of 
Lord Byron. After the Berlin Congress Sir Lawrence Oliphant 
devoted the rest of his life to this idea. In 1891 a petition was 
presented to the President of the United States, signed by Chris- 
tian citizens of this land, asking the intervention of the Govern- 
ment in favor of a project of the organization in Palestine of a 
Jewish state. In England the “Society for Relief of Persecuted 
Jews” has the Earl of Aberdeen for its president. In Edinburgh 
the Zionites also have an active organization. 

In Germany the movement stands more in connection with the 
work of the Jewish missionary societies, which have earnestly 
aided the project of the Jewish reformer, Joseph Rabinowitz, of 
Kishned, who has been attempting’ for ten years and more to 
organize a National Jewish Church acknowledging Jesus Christ 
as the promised Messiah. 

In Austria the agitation is in the hands of various types of the 
Jewish population, with a political tendency, however. It orig- 
inated in the student circles of Vienna, and is of a radical type of 
idea and thought. The leading society is the Kadzmo, or For- 
wards ; but there are dozens of others. The principal periodical is 
Przyszlosc, or Future. 
in the Deborah. 
colonization has been held twice, the last time in September, 1894. 
The movement here has some democratic or even socialistic fea- 


Even the women agitators have an organ 
A Congress of Austrian friends of Palestine 


tures. 
Similar agitation is reported from Rumania and other head- 
quarters of Judaism. As yet no unity of plan or action has been 


secured. Nor are the motives the same in all cases. In some 
instances, as with the Rothschilds of Paris, the wealthiest Jews 
in Europe favor the project, and have given hundreds of thou- 
sands for the work. Nearly all the Jewish colonies in Palestine 
have been established with the financial aid of the Rothschilds, 
Montefiore, and other Jews of great wealth. The Zionite move- 
ment is constantly growing. Whether it will result in the peace- 
ful reoccupation of Palestine by the Jews, only a prophet or a 
prophet’s son can foretell. The universality and international 
character of the agitation is most remarkable, and the whole 


unique movement deserves close watching. 





THE SECULAR PRESS AND RELIGION. 


HE secular press seems to be taking unusual interest in 

religious matters just now. The interest is not absorbing, 
but it is manifestly earnest, and most of the utterances are de- 
cidedly orthodox. Especially is this true of the greater and 
The New York Tribune of recent date 
Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll was the text, yet the object of the writing 


more reputable papers. 
contained an editorial on ‘‘ Popular Interest in the Bible.” 


was not so much to speak about the Colonel as to refer to “some 
recent statistics which indicate that the Bible is not yet a back 
number.” ‘The writer asserts that facts and figures go to prove 
that never before has there been a greater demand for the Bible 
than there is to-day. We are told that in England alone about 
three million copies are issued every year; that in nearly every 
other civilized country the circulation of the Bible is simply 
enormous; and that at the present moment there are more than 
two hundred million copies of the book in circulation, in three 
hundred and thirty different languages, while the demand for it 
is increasing all the time. The writer says: 

“The story told by these statistics is impressive enough; but 
perhaps the remarkable interest now manifested in all questions 
relating to the Bible is even more suggestive. So many books 
about the Bible are constantly appearing that it is impossible to 
keep track of them. And the demand for good books on the sub- 
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ject is still unabated. Doubtless this interest is due in part to 
the investigations of the new school of so-called higher critics,; 
and it is therefore critical rather than spiritual. But however 
that may be, the fact still remains that there is no other book in 
the world that is able to compete with the Bible in the interest, if 
not affection, of men. ‘Timid Christians, it is true, are alarmed 
at the growth of the critical school of Biblical scholars; but 
unless the Bible held a supreme and unique place in the thought 
of the world, no critics would think it worth while to get at its 
meaning; or, if they did, the great mass of intelligent readers 
wouldn't care a button what they said. 


“Colonel Ingersoll or John L. Sullivan can easily fill a big hall, » 


largely, we suspect, with the same class of people; that is a fact 
the importance of which we would by no means underestimate. 
But while two or three thousand people are yelling with delight 
over the ‘Mistakes of Moses,’ or the ease with which the big 
fellow’ can still go through the dumb show of fighting, multi- 
tudes of earnest and intelligent men and women in every walk of 
life are pondering over the message of the Book of Books, and, 
however imperfectly, are trying to order their lives according to 
its moral precepts. ‘The present-day critical investigation of the 
Bible may in some respects modify or change the popular concep- 
tion of it. Indeed, it has done so in a measure already; but, in 
so far as we can see, it has in no degree weakened the hold of the 
Bible on the conscience of Christendom. Nor is there the faint- 
est sign that modern civilization intends to part with any of the 
essential principles and ideals which it has learned from that 
venerable book. Possibly Moses may have made mistakes; he 
was great enough todoso. But no mistake he ever made com- 
pares with that of those who think to elevate and ennoble the 
world by splitting ‘the ears of the groundlings’ with coarse sneers 
at religion and the Bible.” 





KING DAVID AS A GENERAL. 


VERY interesting study on the subject of King David as a 

general was recently laid before the French Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres by the explorer and archeologist, 
M. Dieulafoy, as we learn from £26/za (a journal of Oriental 
research in archeology, religion, etc.). In reviewing the tactics 
employed by David in his warfare against the Philistines, the 
learned scholar gives King David highest praise. He calls him 
not only the greatest strategist among the Israelites, who success- 
fully kept the enemies of the kingdom at bay, but he considers 
that David invented and employed tactics against the Philistines 
which have been imitated by modern warriors with marked suc- 
cess. Szblia says: 


“M. Dieulafoy has discovered the scene of King David's oper- 
ations in the Valley of Rephaim, when by his rapid change of 
movements, as described in the Bible, he completely upset all the 
calculations of the Philistines, and not only gained the victory 
over them for that day, but compelled them to accept very hard 
terms of peace. His tactics were the following: He brought 
forward his flank, then made a rapid change of front, and so en- 
tirely shut in the left side of the Philistine ranks that they fell an 
easy prey tohis men. These, says M. Dieulafoy, were precisely 
the same movements as were used in the year 1714 by Frederick 
II., at Mollwitz, and again in 1757 at Rossbach, and they were 
again employed with such signal success against the Austrians 
at Austerlitz. The maneuvers employed at Rephaim were, so 
far as we have any record of military display, entirely new, and 
we must, therefore, give the whole credit of their ingenuity to 
David. 

“The shepherd king here displayed not only remarkable powers 
of thinking out his plans, but he must have possessed great skill 
in the training of troops, to have brought them to the required 
stage of obedience and promptitude of action. We need not 
wonder, in the light of these extraordinary gifts, that he should 
have succeeded in his campaigns and in establishing the king- 
dom of Israel firmly in the midst of its enemies. In examining 
the district, M. Dieulafoy has come to the conclusion that David 
used every natural advantage which the country afforded, and 
lost no point which could have proved of help to him in his posi- 
tion.” 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


W* who are fortunate enough to live in a country where re- 

ligion is divorced as completely from politics as it is any- 
where in the world can scarcely comprehend the feelings of many 
of our French brethren. As was noted by Jules Simon in an 
article recently quoted in THe Lirerary Dicest, there have been 
times in the past when a French Republican would scarcely dare 
to set foot ina church for fear of being accused of truckling to the 
ecclesiastical power—then supposed to be in league with mon- 
archy. Now that Leo XIII. has unequivocally announced that he 
will support the Republic one would think that this state of 
things would come to an end, but it apparently still exists. 
During his recent tour of France President Faure, thinking, evi- 
dently, that a strictly neutral course in regard to the Church was 
best, carefully abstained from either doing or saying anything for 
or against it. He has, however, drawn down upon himself the 
wrath of the French religious papers, who bitterly upbraid hira 
for his neglect of religion while on his trip. The views of a 
number of the leading Catholic weeklies are quoted in La Charv- 
vart, Paris, June 14, from which we translate : 


“Prelates who were prodigal in their adulation of M. Felix 
Faure during his journey have also devoted themselves to rebu- 
king him in the religious weeklies. 

“La Semaine Religteuse, of Nevers, publishes the following 
lines : 

“In Catholics, the presidential trip inspires sorrowful reflec- 
tions. Here is the chief of a Christian state, of a state the im- 
mense majority of whose inhabitants profess the Catholic religion, 
affecting, during his stay in the different cities that he visits, not 
to set foot in a church, and in his official harangues not to pro- 
nounce the name of God. He traveled on the day of Pentecost, 
one of the great festivals of the Church, and he consequently pre- 
vented a considerable number of the faithful who were occupied 
in receiving him, from fulfilling their religious obligations on 
that day. 

““Tt is the right and the duty of Catholics to note and to de- 
plore these facts.’ 

“The same Semaine speaks thus of the diverse interpretations 
provoked by the answer of M. Faure to the good wishes of the 
Archbishop : 

““We see that M. Faure, in his answer, has made Mgr. 
Dubourg say much more than he really did say. His highness 
did not speak of respect to a// the /aws. In the present circum- 
stances, this assertion would have great importance and would 
bear, as we well understand, a special sense that would surely 
please the Government, but which does not enter into the thoughts 
of the French episcopate. The latter, in fact, has declared and 
proved many times in recent years that notoriously unjust laws 
are not laws at all." 

“To which La Gazette adds: 

““This alters the character of the words exchanged between the 
President and the bishop. 

““Tt would not have been necessary had the bishop niade his 
meaning plain in receiving the President.’ . . . 

“This [comments Le Charivarz] is how certain devotees prac- 
tise the respect due to the chiefs of the Church. They evidently 
desire to lead others about by the tip of the nose. They want 
even to give points to the Pope himself! What does all this fool- 
ishness go to prove? They take the posture of courtiers while 
the chief of the state is passing, and after he has passed they bear 
themselves like rebels. We do not see what the Church has to 
gain in prestige by conduct of this sort. 

“The Univers publishes a treatise on government, written by an 
abbé. Here is what we find among other confused dissertations 

“«The Revolution asserted as an axiom, because such a princi 
ple was needed to justify its excesses, that the people is absolute 
master in its own affairs, . .. that its will . . . is the judge 
that is to have the last word on the rights and acts of those that 
govern it. To maintain this chimera is to raise instability anc 
incoherence to the rank of a principle. We can not, without los 
ing our reason, give to the multitude social sovereignty or politi- 
cal power.’” 


To all this Le Charzvari replies by the concluding remark : 
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“If universal suffrage, that is to say, the vote of the multitude 
—the abbé does not dare to say the wz/e multitude—is not the 
base of modern society, why does Z’ Unzvers pretend to support 
the republic? 

“Whom does it hope to deceive with all this nonsense ?”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FAVORED IN 
INDIA? 


S it true that the Anglo-Indian Government discriminates in 
favor of Roman Catholic churches? It is so charged by 7he 
Methodist Recorder, London, which says that if the Indian Gov- 
ernment would display toward Methodists a little of the generos- 
ity shown to Roman Catholics, the Methodists could do a great 
deal more good. The writer says: 


“Our work in the Punjab is expected to support itself by the 
aid of the usual Government grants, and these are so smal] that 
we can not do what we would. The Government will not depart 
in our case from the capitation system, which is well enough in 
small stations, but vexatious, needless, and unfair in the larger 
ones. Ina military station in Lower Bengal, where there is but 
a regiment of infantry and factory, there is a Roman Catholic 
priest, who draws a regular monthly salary and allowances, and 
who has, usually, very little todo. The Wesleyan chaplain in the 
same station, who officiates also for the Presbyterians, is paid by 
capitation, and may draw from thirty to forty rupees per month. 
{A rupee is 48% cents.]- To add to the irony of the situation, 
one rupee is only paid per head up to one hundred, beyond that 
the allowance is but eight annas per month. [An anna is 3 
cents. ]” 


The writer alleges that churches are built for the Catholics at 
Government expense, and that not even a grant of land for build- 


ing purposes can be secured by the Methodists. He continues: 


“Buta payment is annually made for accommodation in church, 
three rupees for each man who has attended. Before this can be 
paid an official must certify that your building and seating are 
worth the fourpence a month to Thomas Atkins. In Burma a 
budding Babbage once inspected such a building, and passed it 
as worth the penny a week, or three rupees a year. ‘But,’ said 
he, ‘as the Government only requires it on Sunday, when the 
parade service is held, we shall divide the total by seven.’ 
‘That,’ said the chaplain, ‘would be an incomplete measure; on 
those principles you must further divide by twenty-four, as the 
place is actually used but for one hour.’ The official seemed to 
think that cutting the allowance down to one twenty-fourth of 
one-seventh of one penny a week was a little too fine, and at last 
found that the whole munificent sum of three rupees per year 
could be paid, with no deductions.” 





LATENT GOOD IN HINDUISM. 


O Oriental scholars, and especially to students of religion 
and mythology, the facts presented by Rev. G. Mackenzie 
Cobban, in his paper on “The Latent Religion of India,” in 7he 
Contemporary Review for June, will no doubt be quite familiar, 
but these facts are presented by him in such an intelligible and 
Mr. 
Cobban has spent many years as a Christian missionary in India, 


almost new form that they are reinvested with interest. 


and the avowed object of his present article is “to call attention to 
some of the truth contained in that couftry.” He feels sure that 
“the truth and the elements of goodness that are there have re- 
-eived too little attention.” We can not attempt to follow Mr. 
Cobban in his historic account of the Hindu faiths and of their 
conflict with Christianity during the past three hundred years, but 
will confine ourselves to some of his remarks on the underlying 
good principles of these faiths. In the first place, he rebukes the 
Indian missionaries who have through ignorance overlooked or 
abused the great truths that are hidden away in the obscurity of 


Hinduism; and in this connection he states that, as a witness, 
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and having interrogated multitudes of Hindus, he has never 


known any of them to worship an idol for spiritual benefit, or 
with the thought that by such means one could become a better 
man. 

The following is given as a brief summary of religious truth 
held by the Saiva Siddhantists : 


a. The existence of God and souls. 

6, Creation and providence. 

c. The fact of sin. 

d. That deliverance from sin may take place in this life. 
e. The soul, by its own power, can not know God. 

J. God comes as teacher (guru) to instruct man. 

g. By grace, souls become united to God. 

4. Tho united, the soul does not become equal to God.” 


On 
vernacular works in his possession, and discusses their signifi- 


each of these points Mr. Cobban gives quotations from 


cance. The gist of his argument is, that Hinduism contains 
many truths which contradict the theory that Christianity aione 
contains “saving” truth. He regrets that the idolatry and error 
of India have been published in every village of the West by 
missionary advocates, while so little has been said of the best 
things in the life and thought of that country. He believes that 
“there is among Christians a natural tendency to minimize truth 
outside the Christian area,” and that this tendency should be 
resisted. He condemns such missionary phrases as “unaided 
human reason” and “unaided human resources” as being in them- 
selves inaccurate and heartless. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cobban demonstrates how in the East “truth 


” 


is everything ; man is nothing,” and why such truth has not been 
popularized or preached, reminding us of the fact that “the pub- 
lication of books containing it is a novelty, unsanctioned, inde- 
fensible from the orthodox standpoint.” We quote the writer's 


closing words: 


“Ah, if the truth in India, now prostrate, trampled, and held 
down in unrighteousness, as in ancient Rome, could rise up and 
speak with a prophet’s voice! But it is buried in books, too often 
in men also, as ina grave. The guilt of India consists in this, 
that she does not obey the truth she knows. But the truth bides 
its time. At the call of God, asI believe, through Christian mis- 
sions reorganized as they may and should be, it will come forth 
from its obscure hiding-places, and shatter and dispel the errors 
of the time. The old Sanskrit saying that ‘Truth conquers 
worlds’ (satyéna lékdén jayatz) will again be justified. But the 
truth waits for the Christian missionary, to be greeted and used 
by him, waits to bear witness for Christ, that India may be saved. 
In a word, the truth, as it is in India, waits to be lost in ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus.’” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW the Great is the oldest church in London. 
a curious legend concerning its foundation. When Rabere, the king's 
minstrel, was journeying to Rome in 1120 in expiation of his sins, he 
dreamed that he was carried by agreat monster to the brink of the bottom- 
less pit. St. Bartholomew came and rescued him, and commanded him to 
build achurch. On his return home Rabere carried out the command, and 
St. Bartholomew the Greatis theresult. The church was completed in 1133. 
Among the old registers in the vestry is anentry ofthe baptism of Hogarth 
the painter. 


There is 


THE Jewish residents of the slum district of Boston have been holding 
an indignation meeting against the Christian missions of the neighbor- 
hood. They protest that their children are rapidly being won to Chris- 
tianity, and that, while the mission workers have been unable to reach the 
older people—of this they boast—yet by means of their schools, gymnasiums, 
reading-room, boys’ clubs, etc., they are able to win many of the little ones 
to the gospel of the Nazarene. The number of these converts, they declare 
in dismay, is rapidly on the increase.—7he Golden Rule, Boston. 


WRITING tothe Rev. W. Spiers, who, in a volume on the Pentateuch, had 
referred to the discussion between Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley 
on Genesis and Creation, Mr. Gladstone says: “I view with especial satis- 
faction every effort to abate the pride and rashness of the‘ higher criti- 
cism,’ which, I think, should learn to be more temperate and less dicta- 
torial before it can expect us to welcome its inroads upon the books of 
the Old Testament.”’ 


THE Irish Presbyterian Church is allastir over the Psalmody question. 
They have hitherto only authorized the use of versions of David's Psalms. 
But the question is now being agitated of greater liberty. Dr. Herron, in 
The Belfast Witness, strongly advocates the change. 
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THE PORTE AND THE POWERS. 


USSIA, France, and England, in a joint note to the Porte, 
have demanded reforms in Armenia which would render 
that province practically independent, and which differ very little 
from the demands made by Russia in 1876 on behalf of Bulgaria, 
which led to the Russo-Turkish war. The Sultan simply refuses to 
acknowledge that the powers have any reason to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, and it remains to be seen whether the 
allied powers will enforce the proposed reforms in Armenia. 
But the Sultan knows that the difficulties which beset him are 
great, and he has called two men to his assistance whose reputa- 
tion in diplomatic circles is well established. Jawad Pasha has 
been dismissed from the post of Grand Vizier, Said Pasha taking 
his place, and Turchan Pasha has become Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Berliner Tagedblatt, Berlin, comments upon this 
change in the Turkish Ministry as follows: 


“*The rest and welfare of all our subjects are matters of greatest 
consideration, and we trust that your abilities will insure the 
absolute peace of the Empire, while you assist in progressive 
work.’ These words can not be applied to anything but the 
Armenian troubles, and the confidence of the Sultan would ap- 
pear to be well founded. Said Pasha, who is a native of Erze- 
roum, is well acquainted with Armenian affairs. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, Jawad Pasha, he has never held a military command, 
but he is a man of education and manners, and noted for his 
neutral views in politics. In his younger years he was a journal- 
ist. He has twice held the office of Grand Vizier, but during the 
last ten years he has not taken a prominent part in politics, busy- 
ing himself with the study of social and economical problems. 

“The choice of Turchan Pasha as Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
a remarkably happy one. Altho still young, he is one of the 
most popular of modern Turkish statesmen. He managed to 
pacify the late rising in Crete, for he is an Albanian by birth, and 
as such easily gained the confidence of the Candiotes, while the 
Sultan could afford to trust Turchan Pasha because he is a 
Mohammedan. He was for some time Ambassador to Spain and 
formerly secretary to the Berlin and Vienna embassies. Turchan 
Pasha isa linguist of no mean ability, for besides Turkish, Greek, 
and German, of which languages he is master, he speaks French 
and Italian.” 


That the new ministers will need all the ability with which they 
are credited is admitted even by the most patriotic Turks. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, has interviewed a Turk of high rank, 
residing at present in Paris, to obtain his views on the situation. 
The Handelsblad does not mention the name of its informant, 
but nobody has ever accused our Dutch contemporary of printing 
a “fake” interview, and the views of this ‘Syrian of noble birth, 
whose mother is descended in a direct line from the Prophet him- 
self” are certainly interesting. He expressed himself as follows: 


“There is no Turkish fatherland. There is only a Turkish 
Government, which rules over certain peoples, but they are not 
at all satisfied with their masters. Not only the Catholic Arme- 
nians, the orthodox Macedonians, the Bulgarians, and other Chris- 
tains would rejoice in the discomfiture of the Turk, but also the 
Mohammedan Syrians and the Arabs. More than half of the 
Mohammedan subjects of the Sultan regard the Turks as in- 
truders in the Califate; only in Anatolia are the races sufficiently 
assimilated with the predominant Turks to regard that province 
as Turkish. 

“Only aconstitution could bring about a better state of affairs, 
but as the people are too much divided among themselves to 
demand reforms, and the Sultan is a despot, there is little hope 
of better times. The Sultan fears that innovations would en- 
danger his life. The telephone and nearly all electrical appli- 
ances are prohibited in Turkey, because the Sultan fears that 
revolutionaries might make use of them. Nor does he know 
his empire; he is dependent upon the reports of his officials, who 
cheat and robhim. The Turkish fleet is a good example of this. 
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Millions are annually spent on it, yet it could not muster two 
ships fit to be sent to Kiel.” 


Yet the Ottoman Empire probably has still a long time to live; 
the three powers combined to enforce reforms are not likely to 
remain unanimous. ‘To quote from the Hande/lsblad again: 


“France is nothing but the blind ally of Russia in this matter, 
and Russia does not want to see the Turkish Armenians under 
an independent, well-ordered government. If an Armenian prin- 
cipality under Turkish suzerainty is created, the condition of 
the new country would be such that the Russian Armenians 
would envy their Turkish brothers. Yet the latter need not be 
living in a sort of paradise to rouse this envy. Moreover, 
Armenia would soon become an Asiatic Bulgaria, and just as 
Bulgaria is no mean obstacle to a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople, Armenia would stand in the way of a Russian ad- 
vance toward the Euphrates. 

“It is possible that England will insist upon reforms in 
Armenia, but it is also possible that she only seeks to obtain a 
part of the Arabian coast, and will allow the Sultan to bribe her. 
On the other hand, France will object to a further extension of 
British territory near the Suez Canal. At any rate, Turkey has 
plenty of chances to play the three powers against each other. 
But this can not be done without much trouble, and as a false 
move would result in a failure to divide the powers,. the develop- 
ment of affairs in the East is worth watching.” 


In Conservative circles in England the Armenian question is 
regarded as the most disagreeable legacy of the defunct Rosebery 
cabinet. Among the many expression of discontent and grave 
forebodings we select the following from 7he Broad Arrow, 
London, a paper in close touch with the army and navy: 


“It is high time for us to make up our minds to the somewhat 
unpleasant fact that England is seriously menaced, and that the 
Anglo-Russian extente existed chiefly in the imegination of our 
press. . . . The Russian press any time the past three months 
has been proclaiming that the fuss made in England over 
Armenia was a hypocritical pretext to get that country into her 
hands—an absurd insinuation, but one which shows us upon 
what thin ice we are skating. If we are backed by Germany, the 
question may be solved without an appeal to force, but Germany, 
for reasons of her own, seems only too inclined to humor the 
Dual Alliance. We are face to face with two powers, ourselves 
isolated, and there is no one in Europe who shows us any sym: 
pathy. How will it all end? The somber imaginations among 
us will naturally glance baek to 1780 and feel alarm. ‘There is 
good reason for it, tho an alliance pitted against a single State 
is not so strong as figures would make it. After all we are per- 
haps stronger than our possible enemies imagine.” 





POLITICS AND PRICES. 


USINESS is everywhere reviving, in Europe as well as on 
this continent, and it would be a pity if any untoward 
event were to cut short the present wave of prosperity. Yet there 
are so many rumors of coming wars that cautious men may be 
inclined to keep their money in safe investment rather than risk 
it in profitable speculation. The financial papers of England, 
however, do not anticipate an outbreak of hostilities in the near 
future. J/oney, London, one of the most sober and cautious 
financial publications read by the practical Britons, sketches the 
political aspect ina lengthy article, which we condense as follows: 


“To say that there is no danger would be tuo optimistic; but 
that the danger will be averted it is reasonable to hope, firstly, 
because no power is willing to risk war, and, secondly, because 
the power which might take the initiative is not prepared. That 
power is Russia. The late Czar made preparations for war, but 
they are not complete. At the same time the action of Russia in 
the Far East is disquieting, and may lead to trouble sooner or 
later; but it may be taken for granted that neither England nor 
the United States will forcibly resist Russian policy in the Far 
East. Both look upon it with suspicion, but both are confident 
in their own strength, and both know too well the horrors of war 
to bring them upon the world without sufficient provocation. 
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France, of course, may be depended upon to support whatever 
Russia may do, but Germany will not quarrel; she believes that 
she has been used as a cat’s-paw by France and Russia, and her 
withdrawal from the new Triple Alliance may reasonably be 
looked for. 

“But after all, China and Japan have likewise a say in the 
matter; especially Japan. People have jumped to the conclusion 
that, because Russia is willing to guarantee a loan of sixteen 
million sterling to China, she is practically mistress in China. 
No doubt she may secure a preponderance, but it must be recol- 
lected that nations are never grateful. China is, of course, glad 
to get sixteen millions at four per cent., but she may turn around 
by and by and refuse to do what Russia demands. Japan needs 
a breathing-time to put her finances in some order and to repair 
her losses. But this breathing-time need not be long, and the 
Japanese are not likely to put up with too much dictation. Be- 
sides, Japan has to bear in mind that every year that passes will 
increase the power of Russia in the Far East. Altho, therefore, 
the European powers will not rush into war, they may be encour- 
aged to make extravagant demands by the seeming willingness 
of Japan to give way, and then may find out that they must 
yield to Japan or fight. But this danger is not an immediate one. 

“The situation in Armenia seems even less dangerous than that 
in the Far East. The Sultan will not fight. After tryirg how 
far he may go, and what chance there is of dividing the powers, 
he will give way. It is not the interest of England to see Rus- 
sia mistress in Armenia, and much as France wishes to win favor 
with the Czar, she can not really desire a further extension of 
Russian dominion at the expense of the Czar. Even the Czar is 
not likely to push matters too far, else he would not have associ- 
ated himself with our own Government. The three powers will 
not insist upon conditions which it is impossible for an independ- 
ent sovereign to agree to; on the other hand the Sultan has found 
that the three powers are in earnest, and will not allow the 
Armenian atrocities to be continued, and he will do what is in- 
sisted upon. For the present year, at all events, then, we are in- 
clined to hope that not only will peace be maintained, but that no 
situation will arise seriously to alarm markets. There is one 
other point to bear in mind: France has an immense floating 
debt, which would be a serious inconvenience to her if war were 
to break out. For months past it has been reported in Paris that 
the Government had decided upon funding a milliard of francs 
($200,000,000). But tho the report has been repeated again and 
again, the transaction has not been carried through. From this 
it seems certain that France is not contemplating an early re- 
course to war, else she would make preparations for the great 
loans requisite when hostilities are actually impending. Nor is 
it conceivable that Russia’s Government would guarantee a 
Chinese loan of sixteen million sterling if Russia were about to 
be involved in hostilities. Critical, then, as the political situa- 
tion is, and uncertain as is the policy of more than one of the 
great powers, we have strong hopes that there will be no alarm 
created this year, and therefore money will continue abundant 
and cheap, and prices will once more recover.” 





THE STRATEGICAL VALUE OF THE KAISER 
WILHELM CANAL. 


T HE press of nearly all countries censures the spirit in which 

the French nation accepted the invitation of Emperor Wil- 
liam II. to assist in the festivities inaugurating the opening of 
he Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. Yet France had reason to regard the 
resence of her ships at Kiel as humiliating toher. The English 
press, from which the papers of many other countries took their 


— 


ie, dilated chiefly upon the commercial importance of the canal, 
ior England has little reason to expect a war with Germany. 
The case is different with France. French politicians have never 
lost sight of the fact that the primary object of the canal is to 
Strengthen Germany's sea-power. An article in the Revue de 
Parts directs special attention to the strategical value of the 
anal. 


rn 


The writer, who shows a most intimate knowledge of 


[= 


iaval affairs, begins by reviewing the German fleet. He points 


“ 


out that, altho the German navy is comparatively small in num- 


bers, it is very effective. ‘There are many vessels of one pattern, 
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forming a tactical unit. The number of small but swift and 


heavily armed battle-ships is not insignificant, and the German 


torpedo-boats are really formidable. At least sixty of them are 


fit for service on the high seas, being of the Schichan type, and 
they could be formed into homogeneous squadrons easy to man- 
euver. The German navy is divided into two fleets, one for the 
purposes of attack, and stationed in the North Sea, the other for 
defense, which is placed in the Baltic. Many of the ships are 
built to suit the shallow coasts, and will not be sent toa distance. 
But even if ample allowance is made for defense, Germany has a 
fleet of twelve or fourteen battle-ships, eight cruisers, and thirty 
ocean torpedo- boats for purposes of attack. After this review of 
the German naval forces, our writer says: 


“Offensive against whom? Defensive against whom? Surely 
it will be admitted that these preparations are made on the one 
hand against our Channel squadron; on the other hand against 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic. Every military man knows the 
manner in which the German troops will be handled at the 
frontiers of the Empire. A few days, aye, a few hours, after the 
declaration of war, 1,200,000 men will throw themselves against 
us, to crush us ere the slow but solid forces on the Vistula and 
the Wartha possess themselves of Germany's eastern frontier. 
When the ‘hereditary enemy’ has been overcome, the fleet and 
the army will turn back to meet the Russians—the army by means 
of a railway system admirably organized for such grand move- 
ments; the fleet by using the canal as a short, economical route, 
free from all dangers. Hence the strategical value of the canal. 
But this rough outline does not suffice to prove that value to its 
full extent.” 


The writer here describes the Russian fleet, which he does not 
regard as very formidable, certainly not as capable of resisting 
an attack from the combined German squadrons. Nor can the 
French Channel squadron be regarded as equal to the German 
forces. It isa foregone conclusion with our writer that the Ger- 
mans will act with sufficient rapidity to meet the French and 
Russian fleets before they unite. He says: 

“Our Channel squadron is, or will be, composed of one heavy 
battle-ship, five coast-defense ships really fit for attack, two 
armored cruisers, six avisos, and six ocean-going torpedo-boats. 
To these twenty vessels which are always ready (altho ten or 
twelve of them reduce their crews during the autumn) should, no 
doubt, be added a certain number of old-type coast-defenders 
and certain armored gunboats, actually in reserve with a skele- 
ton crew. It would also be unjust to forget the torpedo-boats. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the initiative of 
military operations will not be taken by us (our political constitu- 
tion and a hundred other reasons deprive us of that advantage), 
and that the distance between Cherbourg and Wilhelmshaven 
can be covered in less than thirty hours, steaming at the rate of 
13 knots, while the Germans know well how to keep their move- 
ments secret. What, then, will happen? Shall we refuse to 
fight? Shall we allow our coasts to be ravaged, our ports to be 
burned, and Cherbourg itself insulted? Or shall we, trusting in 
the luck of our navy, risk a decisive battle? . . . The enemy 
knows us well, has weighed our moral and material forces, and 
counts upon the advantages of a violent and prompt attack; his 
plans are laid and finished in detail, and his ships are, if not 
faultless, at least strong and sufficiently fast, while their crews 
are well trained. The men may not be as good sailors as ours, 
nor as much accustomed to the high seas, but they are very mili- 
tary, and good tacticians; they thoroughly know the material at 
their disposal and are acquainted with the strong and weak points 
of our maritime frontier.” 


The writer advises an immediate increase of the French navy, 
and the construction of a canal by which the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet could join the squadron in the North. Various proj- 
ects for such a canal have been mooted, but the question is 
always allowed to drop into oblivion. If only the State could be 
brought to recognize its danger! But the republic is so slow in 
these things, the writer thinks.— 7rans/ated for Tur LITERARY 


DIGEsT. 
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SPENCER, PASTEUR, AND THE “POUR LE 
MERITE.” 


HE Reichs-Anzeiger, Berlin, publishes officially the decree 

by which the Englishman Herbert Spencer, the Swiss 
Imhof-Blumer, and the Dutchman T. J. van't Hoff, are created 
Knights of the Prussian Order of Merit. Mr. Spencer, as is 
known, has refused the distinction conferred upon him. This is 
very rare. The Prussian Pour le Mérite is one of the highest 
distinctions obtainable in Europe, no breath of suspicion exists 
that it could be gained by underhand means, and it is only con- 
ferred upon people who have made their mark in the world. 
Thomas Carlyle, who refused other orders, made an exception 
in the case of the Pour le Mérite. Herbert Spencer has, like 
Carlyle, refused all distinctions of this sort, but did not, like the 
celebrated Scotchman, yield to the tempting offer of the Prussian 
Order. Spencer’s attitude has created some commotion in the 
literary world; fierce democrats applaud his action, while those 
who do not regard the human love for distinction as unnatural 
censure the English philosopher. The Neues Pester Journal, 
Budapest, publishes the opinions of some celebrities, without giv- 
ing the names of the writers. We select the following excerpts : 


A democrat writes: Spencer is quite right. “To wear a 
mark of distinction on your coat is a laughable exhibition of van- 
ity. What would we think of a man who were to announce to 
every one: ‘Please notice thatIlam not acommon person!’ That 
is precisely what the man with an order does. He tells of his 
merit, which is ridiculous if he has none, and foolish if he has it. 
Not to speak of the people who buy or beg or swindle for an 
order, . . . it is degrading to really talented men to be stamped 
as such by the authorities, especially as the forum which grants 
the distinction has less merit than he upon whom it is conferred. 
A committee of butchers conferring upon a general the honor of 
a Master Butcher is more competent than the addle-brained Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies who proposes candidates for orders of distinc- 
tion to a sovereign.” 


A practical. philosopher says: “If Spencer does not care for 
orders, that's his affair. But he is wrong in refusing it, and 
making the refusal public. This refusal shows as much love of 
ostentation as the desire to have as many orders as possible. The 
latter is as ridiculous as avarice. The dislike against orders, 
however, is as unnatural as the determination to remain poor. 
The wish to become distinguished is as natural as hunger; it is 
all very well to talk about equality, nobody likes to be regarded 
as a Dutzend Mensch (one of the people of whom one meets 
dozens every.day). ‘True distinction is, of course, within the 
individual’s breast, but there it is neither a visible reward for 
merit, nor does it spur on others. It is like the worship of an 
atheist, genuine enough, but without influence upon the world, 
while a grand service converts many. The simple soldier wears 
his medal as proudly as the general, why should not civilians be 
equally distinguished ?” 

A lady writes: “Spencer is an old man—he was born, I think, 
in 1820. He is therefore justified in refusing an order. Men 
who still count with us women look awfully nice with such a 
thing. I will not deny that the man with an order seems more 
dangerous to women than the man with a beautiful tenor voice. 
We do not think it degrading to adorn ourselves for the men, 
the men should do the same for us. Such a little golden thing is 
too sweet for anything among the many somber dress-coats. 
Dear me! The Knights no longer hold tournaments before us, 
even gentlemen’s races are out of fashion. An order is at least 
a trophy, a sign the man has done something.” 


Another man of great merit had been selected to fill a va- 
cancy among the Knights of the Order. Louis Pasteur, the cele- 
brated French bacteriologist—so goes the rumor—could have 
had the order if he so wished. Herefused, however, on patriotic 
grounds. It is, however, hinted by some that the celebrated 
Frenchman did not quite understand the nature of the distinction 
about to be conferred uponhim. Many French gentlemen refuse 
to regard Germany as a civilized country, and remain more igno- 
rant of her affairsthan of Chinese life. The Magdeburger Zei- 
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tung, Magdeburg, gives the following description of the order, 
which was originally wholly military : 


“The Friedens-classe (Civilians’ Chapter) of the order num- 
bers 30 German members. They remain members for life, and 
vacancies are filled by elections among the members ; the Emperor 
ratifies the election. At the head of the Chapter is a Chancellor 
and a Vice-Chancellor. The painter Adolf v. Menzel is at pres- 
ent Chancellor. Besides the 30 German members, 30 foreigners 
of distinction are Knights of the order, but these have no vote. 
Lately several members have died; among the Germans Helm- 
holtz, Ludwig, and Neumann ; of the foreigners the Italian Rossi, 
the Swiss de Marignac, the American W. Dwight Whitney, and 
the Russian Rubinstein. The Chapter celebrates its anniversary 
on May 31, and vacancies are then generally filled, but the elec- 
tions are not published ere the Emperor, as chief of the order, 
has ratified them. Any one of the German members may pro- 
pose whom he pleases as a candidate for the knighthood. It is 
therefore not impossible that some one intended to propose Pas- 
teur, but was careful enough to ask if he would accept. The 
French savant perhaps knows nothing of the organization of the 
order, and looked upon the matter as a welcome chance to vent 
his patriotism. As a matter of fact, he has not been proposed.” 


The Parisian Chauvinists highly praise Pasteur’s conduct. 
They also object that the French Academy of Science has elected 
German scientists as honorary members—a distinction which has 
lately been conferred upon Professor Mommsen, well known for 
his historical researches, and Professor Esmarch, specialist for 
eye and ear diseases at Kiel, and an uncle by marriage to the 
German Emperor. The Gaz/ozs, Paris, wanted to know if all 
French Academies intended to become “ Teutonized.” The Ger- 
man press expresses sorrow that the French nation should retain 
such thoughts of hatred in times of peace, but the acceptance of 
French honors is regarded as perfectly natural. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, Frankfurt, says of Professor Mommsen : 


“The great German historian and archeologist has accepted 
his election as a foreign member of the French Academy of 
Sciences with the deference due to such a distinction. Ernest 
Renan proposed him nine years ago, but French savants could 
not, at that time, think of the subject without prejudice. To-day 
they know that science is international. . One who stands 
no less high in the scientific world than Theodor Mommsen has 
taken care to demonstrate that the act of the Academy must not 
be overrated. Mankind will never forget that Louis Pasteur has 
done much for science, but science has not done as much for him 
as for his German compeer, it has not made him tolerant. We 
must give up the hope for peace among nations; the demonstra- 
tive respect with which Jules Simon has been treated in Berlin, 
the manner in which the Empress Frederick sought to gain 
French artists for the Berlin exhibitions, the pardoning of French 
spies by the Emperor, the honors conferred upon the families of 
Lesseps and Canrobert—all has been in vain. Pasteur, who re- 
fuses a distinction intended to show German appreciation of his 
work on behalf of all mankind, as if it would sear him like a hot 
iron, is now the hero of the day.”—7vrans/ated for Tue LitTEer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





IS IT TO BE A WAR OF RACES? 


HE people of Spain have at last resigned themselves to the 
thought that the present Cuban insurrection is not easy 
to overcome. They fear less the chances of success on the part 
of the rebels than interference by the United States, and the 
United States less than the financial and economical prostration 
which must necessarily follow a protracted struggle. A. Salcedo 
Ruiz, in the Union Thero-Americana, Madrid, warns Spanish 
Americans not to trust the wily Yankees, who are only intent 
upon their own aggrandizement. The review is managed by the 
Marquis of Benavites, who stands at the head of a growing 
organization aiming at a federation of all Spanish-speaking 
nations. Sefior Ruiz writes: 


“It is a pity, but Cuban affairs certainly do not present a cheer- 
ing view, for Maximo Gémez, the old ‘Fox of Manigua,’ has 
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gone to the Havana to serve in this criminal insurrection, and 
the old rancher certainly combines valor with the most diabolical 
astuteness. It is believed by some that no less than 5,000 men 
are in arms against the mother-country. Now, it is certain that 
neither Maximo Gémez nor his 5,000 gum-chewing niggers are 
able to wrest from Spain the richest gem of her ocean possessions, 
but a prolonged struggle will ruin the island, and that is precisely 
what these false patriots desire. Besides, these filibusters trust 
in the protection of the United States. And, no doubt, there is 
no want of elements favorable to the revolution in the great Re- 
public of the North—men who assist Maximo Gémez because they 
regard him as a possible second edition of Bolivar. But if, at 
any time, the Union intervenes on behalf of Cuba, it will not be 
in favor of the insurgents, but for the sake of the United States 
herself. A United States army will never disembark in the 
Havana to display the lone star of Cuba, but to convert the 
island into a new State of the Union, as in the case of Texas, and 
to drive out the Spaniards, as in New Mexico.” 


The writer does not think that European intervention in such a 
case is probable, yet he thinks that, for several reasons, the 
Union will think twice ere an attempt is made to occupy Cuba. 
He says: 


“The Americans know well that it is not as easy to overcome 
the Spanish troops as it was to overthrow the undisciplined and 
inexperienced rabble led by Santa Anna in 1833. A war against 
Spain is not quite as easy a job as one against Mexico. And per- 
haps a sudden attack on the part of the Yankees against the 
Spanish race in America would be the signal of defensive concen- 
tration for that race, and lead to its regeneration on the American 
continent.” 





REVOLUTIONARY RUMBLINGS IN CHINA. 


STORM is brewing in China. The southern provinces are 

dissatisfied with the rule of the Manchu dynasty; the 
Mandarins have toa certain extent lost control, and, according 
to The Hongkong Telegraph, regular clan-fights are taking place 
Tel- 
egraphic despatches from English press agencies announce that 
the province of Se-Chuen has been the scene of many outrages 
against Christians. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
the English papers rank next to the American press in their love 
for exciting head-lines and strange news. 


between the friends and opponents of the foreign elements. 


The French Agence 
Havas only tells of some disturbances in China proper, without 
the sensational details quoted in the English papers. The /owr- 
nal des Débats, Paris, tells the story as follows: 


“Disturbances of a grave nature no doubt have taken place, and 
the matter is all the more serious, since Ching-Tu is the capital 
of one of the richest Chinese provinces, and has more than 600,000 
inhabitants. That the viceroy has taken sides against the for- 
eigners is much to be deplored. His name is Lin-Ping-Chang. 
He has been degraded because he did not protect the missions 
sufficiently, and may thirst for revenge. Altho deprived of his 
high rank, he still retains the power of his office until his suc- 
cessor arrives, and that may be a long time yet. It is therefore 
quite likely that Lin-Ping-Chang accepted the very first opportu- 
nity to let the Christians feel the weight of his displeasure. 
There is a gathering of students and learned men at Ching-Tu, 
who have come to go through the routine of Chinese examinations, 
and very probably the viceroy has stirred up these mandarins to 
be, and the populace, against the ‘ Devils from the West.’ Ching- 
Tu has four Catholic churches, a hospital and schools, and Chris- 
tianity has been established there since the end of the seven- 
teenth ‘century. There are also a few Protestant missions, but 
they have not been able to make much headway. The province 
of Se-Chuen is one of the richest in China, and shares with Pe- 
Chi-li the distinction of being administrated by a viceroy, while 
other provinces only have governors.” 


The Ost- A siatischer Lloyd, Shanghai, thinks it is quite proba- 
ble that an organized revolution may take place, as the Manchus 


are totally unfit to cope with existing difficulties. They are not 
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popular, and the foreigners assist in undermining Manchu rule 
by pointing to the advantages which Japan has gained by follow- 
ing Western civilization. As reform is impossible under the 
present régime, a rising can not well be averted. Zhe Lioyd 
says: 


“The dissatisfaction with the Manchu dynasty has greatly in- 
creased since the war with Japan. But it is very queer that the 
people of Southern China should ask the Emperor to abolish the 
pigtail. It is the Manchus who introduced the queue. Heavy 
punishment threatened all who failed to let it grow, and gradu- 
ally the people accepted the custom. To-day the Chinese are so 
proud of their queues that they would much rather lose their lives 
than their pigtails. If, therefore, a movement against the cus- 
tom is gaining strength, the people are awakening. Southern 
China never showed much sympathy for the Manchus, whose 
barbarous rule prevented the development of Chinese civilization. 
It seems that the Southerners wish to follow the example of the 
Japanese, and learn as much as they can from the Western 
nations. But it is curious that they ask the Manchus themselves 
to destroy their emblem of power.” 


According to The Overland Mail, Hongkong, a Chinese 
gentleman named Ho Kai has published a pamphlet with the 
draft of a constitution. The little book is eagerly sought after, 
the first edition having been sold in a few days. Dr. Ho Kai is 
well acquainted with Western institutions, and believer that the 
Chinese are able to elect a Parliament whose members would ap- 
preciate reforms. 


SHOULD INSANE CRIMINALS BE 


EXECUTED? 


EVERAL incidents have recently directed attention to the 
danger of the present system of treating insane criminals, 
and the question 1s asked in France whether it is wise to allow 


such persons to live. Even in confinement they are a stand- 


ing menace, as their cunning assists them to effect an escape 
quite frequently, and their keepers are always in danger. When 
Sister Amelot, a religious fanatic, killed the Abbé Broglie, Paul 
de Cassagnac demanded in the Ax/orité that such murderers 


should be summarily executed. The public thought the remedy 


too barbarous, and little notice was taken of the article, especially 
since de Cassagnac is himself one of the most violent of French- 


men. Great astonishment, however, is caused by the fact that the 


well-known philanthropist and eminent physician, G. Daremberg, 
holds views similar to those expressed by the editor of 7’ A uforité. 
Daremberg, writing in the Journal des Debats, quotes an in- 
teresting example of the danger to which the most inoffensive 
person is subjected if a maniac is at liberty. He says: 

“A crimirally insane person is like a wild animal, and should 
be destroyed. The case of a copying clerk whom I knew in my 
youth will best illustrate this. The man had been in an insane 
asylum because he had, without the slightest reason or provoca- 
tion, killed a neighbor in cold blood. His subsequent behavior 
in the asylum caused the guardians to think that he had recovered 
from his dangerous madness, and he was liberated. One day my 
father entrusted this man with a valuable medical manuscript, 
which had been lent by the Munich library. The clerk was to 
copy it, and we accompanied him to his own door in the Rue St. 
Jaques. We had hardly left him when we heard a noise, and, 
upon returning, we found a dead man on the pavement, and the 
clerk in the hands of the police. Looking for the manuscript, we 
found it on astone, where the clerk had placed it before he stabbed 
a harmless passer-by todeath. Of course he was again sent to the 
asylum, where, about ten years ago, he killed the director. Ido 
not know whether he is still alive, but there can be no doubt that 
such people should be put out of the world. Formerly such peo- 
ple were chained, but our super-humanitarian principles nowa- 
days prohibit this, altho it would be quite rational. What, then, 
can be done except a revival of capital punishment? Insanity is, 
no doubt, very interesting, but its phases should only be studied 
where it can be rendered harmless.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirt- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TWEED AND HIS RING. 


HE history of the bold and unscrupulous mur icipal robber 
and Tammany ringmaster who died in disgrace in Ludlow 
Street Jail, this city, about twenty years ago, is reverted to by 
Mr. E. J. Edwards in an article, in MecClure’s for July, on “The 
Rise and Overthrow of the Tweed Ring.” Mr. Edwards has 
grouped in this sketch all the scoundrels and all the appalling 
incidents of that villainous reign of corruption with dramatic 
effect, tracing the life of the execrably famous “Boss” trom the 
early fifties, when he was a loafer in the engine-house of one of 
the old volunteer fire companies, where he 
first learned the tricks of the primary and 
came to know what could be accomplished 
with a gang of roughs in what was called 
“politics,” until, a fugitive from justice, 
he was captured in Spain and brought back 
to his prison cell. 

Tweed made office “pay” from the very 
start. In 1863 he was a poor man. In 
1868 he was a millionaire; and this was 
before the formation of the Tweed ring. 
He was then a member of the Board of 
Supervisors, which had the power of audit- 


ing accounts, and he was thus able to se- 
cure privileges which were frauds upon the 
city. Mr. Edwards thus recounts some of 





his acts: 


“He got control of a little newspaper, 
and he secured the passage of a bill by the 
legislature making this obscure sheet the 
official organ of the city government, and 
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manufacturers ever received for a single product of their looms. 
One of Tweed’s followers, a man who a few years earlier had 
been a laborer upon the streets, said, as he walked upon it, ‘Why, 
it is as thick as a beefsteak.’ In this club-house feasts costing 
thousands of dollars were held, the wines, the most necessary 
item, being the choicest to be obtained in the markets of the 
world. 

“In another part of the town of Greenwich, Tweed discovered 
what he regarded as a perfect place for a summer home for his 
family. But the owner had no disposition to sell. <A fair price 
for the property would have been five thousand dollars. Tweed 
offered three times that, and still was refused. Tweed said to 
his friends that he proposed to have the place even if it became 
necessary for him to buy up the whole Connecticut legislature, a 
body in which his influence was already felt. One day he met 
the owner, and said to him, ‘Why do you 
object to selling me that place?’ ‘ Because 
it seems like selling myself out of house 
and home.’ ‘But if I give you enough for 
it, you can buy yourself another home.’ 
‘But you won't give me enough for me to 
dothat.’ ‘How much do you call enough?’ 
‘T’ll name a figure so big that it will scare 
you away, and that will be the end of it.’ 
‘Name your figure, and let’s see whether 
it will,’ said Tweed. ‘Well, suppose I say 
sixty thousand dollars?’» ‘Would you take 
sixty thousand for it?’ demanded Tweed? 
‘Nobody would be crazy enough to give 
it.’ ‘Well, we'll see about that,’ said 
Tweed. He took out a pencil and made a 
memorandum, setting forth that the man 
agreed, within thirty days, to give a title 
to that property upon the payment of sixty 
thousand dollars; and then, handing the 
paper to the man, said, ‘I'll give you a 
dollar if you sign that.” It was an easy 
way of getting a dollar, the owner thought. 
He signed, and took the money, and within 








it received over a million dollars a year for 
simply printing the proceedings of the 
Common Council. He established a print- 
ing company, whose main business was 
the printing of blank forms and vouchers, for which in one year 
two miMion eight hundred thousand dollars was charged. An- 
other item was a stationer’s company, which furnished all the 
stationery used in the public institutions and departments, and 
this company alone received some three millions a year. On an 
order for six reams of cap paper, the same amount of letter pa- 
per, two reams of note paper, two dozen pen-holders, four small 
ink-bottles, and a few other articles, all worth not more than fifty 
dollars, a bill of ten thousand dollars was rendered and paid. 
‘Tweed employed certain persons as the executive heads of these 
companies who were also upon the city pay-rolls, some receiving 
money for work never done.” 


The Tweed Ring was formed in 1869, and that it immediately 
began operations was made evident by the subsequent celebrated 
investigation. ‘The earliest in the list of county warrants bearing 
indication of fraud bore date January 11, 1869; and of eleven 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars of fraudulent war- 
rants afterward discovered, three million eight hundred thousand 
dollars were issued in the year 1869. 

Under the sub-heading of ‘‘ The Americus Club,” Mr. Edwards 
writes as follows: 


“Tweed and his associates were now living, with vulgar dis- 
play, in the most princely fashion. Tweed himself maintained 
two costly houses in Fifth Avenue and kept expensive stables. 
He had organized within Tammany Hall, for social purposes, 
what was called the Americus Club. A summer home for the 
club was established on Long Island Sound, at Greenwich, Conn., 
and money was spent like water in building and furnishing. 
Tweed ordered from Belgium a great carpet, all woven in one 
piece, of exquisite design and workmanship. so perfectly made 
that after twenty years, and under the tread of thousands of feet, 
it is scarcely worn. For it was paid the highest price the Belgian 
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the month Tweed compelled him to live up 
to the memorandum, and thus became the 
owner of the place.” 


TWEED. 


It is said to be impossible to make an 
accurate estimate of the total amount of money stolen by the ring. 
Fourteen million dollars is believed to be an underestimate. The 
fraudulent accounts published footed up eleven and a quarter 
millions, and Mr. Tilden became satisfied during the investigation 
that the ring had in near prospect some eighteen millions more. 
The frauds upon which the conviction of Tweed was obtained con- 
sisted in the payment of enormously increased bills to mechanics, 
architects, furniture-makers, and, in some instances, to unknown 
persons, for supplies and services. It was the expectation that an 
honest bill would be raised all the way from sixty to ninety per 
cent. In the first months of the ring’s stealing the increase was 
about sixty per cent. Some of the bills were increased by as 
much as ninety per cent., but the average increase was such as to 
make it possible to give sixty-seven per cent. to the ring, the 
confederates being allowed to keep thirty-three per cent. ; and of 
that thirty-three per cent., probably at least one half was a frau- 
dulent increase. 

After Tweed was brought back from Spain and returned to jai! 
he never went forth again alive except on one occasion, when he 
was taken to court as a witness in a case in which testimony as to 
the ring frauds was necessary. For six days he was examined 
in great detail. Mr. Edwards says: 


“Tt was evident at this hearing that Tweed’s health was shat- 
tered, and that he had probably but a short time to live. He 
failed rapidly after the hearing, and a few months later died in 
prison. He had been in power less than six years. He had en- 
joyed wealth less than ten. In his last days, when reviewing his 
career, he said that he was satisfied of one thing: that until the 
officers of the city of New York, meaning the great body of sub- 
ordinate employees, were protected by some sort of civil-service 
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system, so that they would not be the creatures of political favor, 
there would be corruption in the administration of the city gov- 
ernment. ‘Human nature,’ said he, ‘can not resist such temp- 
tations as are offered to men who are in power here, so long as 
they have the disposition of the offices of the city at their com- 
mand.’” 


THE PASSING OF THE HORSE. 


T a recent sale of well-bred trotting-horses in this State, 

three-year-olds were sold as low as four dollars apiece, and 
It is 
plain that at such prices it does not pay to raise horses, and the 


the highest price secured for any was seventy-five dollars. 


breeders who made the sale did so to get out of a business no 
longer profitable. Zhe Wor/d, in speaking of the foregoing 
facts, says: 


“The horse is being rapidly superseded. Cable traction, trol- 
leys, and other mechanical devices are greatly reducing the de- 
mand for draft-horse service not only in large cities but in small 
towns and even upon country roads in all well-populated regions. 
The time can not be far off when cable or electric railroads will 
begin to carry freight as well as passengers, thus doing away 
with drays, trucks, and country wagons to a very large extent. 
The bicycle is taking the place of the saddle-horse with all but 
the rich, who like horseback exercise and can indulge in it as a 
luxury. The recent exhibitions of horseless carriages in France 
indicate that our victorias, broughams, and cabs will presently be 
driven without horses, and when all these improvements are per- 
fected it is not unlikely that we shall come at last to the Chinese 
custom of excluding horses entirely from the streets of cities. 
Even on farms the steam plow, the steam thresher, and the like 
are reducing the need of horses to a minimum. 

“There is no doubt that progressive mechanical improvement, 
especially in the adaptation of electricity as a motive power for 
varied uses, will still farther eliminate the horse from all our cal- 
culations of necessary aids to human work. 

“The change involves both loss and gain. It gives us a better 
power at smaller expense, but robs man of a friendship which 
has been ennobling to all generations. It will save all the grass 
and grain hitherto consumed by the horse for the larger produc- 
tion of food animals, but it will rob life of something worth 
having.* 

“ Best of all, it will put an end to the breeding of noble animals 
for lifelong drudgery in front of overloaded street.cars and lay 
their cruel burdens upon insensible steel cogs and cranks and 
wheels. It will make of what horses remain still closer and more 
cherished friends of man.” 

The Evening Post not long ago printed a very virulent letter 
against the horse, saying among other things that he had at last 
been “found out.” Zhe Nafzon, alluding to this letter, says that 
it is hardly fair to say of the horse that he has been “found out,” 
and proceeds as follows: 


“There never has been any concealment or pretense about him. 
He has for some thousands of years shared with the camel the 
duty of furnishing the human race with its chief means of rapid 
locomotion. But no one who had any experience of bim ever 
denied his extraordinary imperfection as a machine. What with 
his diseases and tenderness and temper and stupidity, he has been 
singularly ineffective as a mode of motion. In fact, it has been 
so difficult to make good use of him that the management of him 
has been in all ages a very difficult art, acquired only by very 
‘ew people. Nor has he been particularly ornamental. The 
ordinary horse is not handsome. To get a handsome horse, very 

areful breeding, followed by a close, confined, artificial, and 

nhealthy life is absolutely necessary. To stay handsome, a horse 
has to be shut up in an expensive house, and treated with as much 
care as an invalid, and under the best of circumstances he does 
not last very long. Happy is the man who has a saddle-horse in 
use for five years. The number and variety of known and under- 
tood diseases to which he is liable are almost comic, to say noth- 
ing of the mysterious ones which no ‘vet’ can find out. His at- 
tacks of insanity and panic, too, are frightfully frequent, altho 
his courage in battle is undoubted. 


“Why, then, has man put up with himso long? For the simple 
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reason that there was no substitute for him for traveling or fight- 
ing purposes. He has held his own because he had no competi- 
tor. He has been thrown out of employment as fast as science 
produced other means of getting the work done. The railroads 
stopped his use for long journeys. ‘The old stage-horse is gone. 
It seems marvelous now that he could hold on so long when 
twelve miles a day was about as much as could have been got out 
of him. The trolley and the cable-car are driving him out of 
employment as a feeder of the railroads. Now he has been at- 
tacked in his last stronghold—as an instrument of pleasure—by 
the bicycle. In truth, as fast as means of doing without him are 
discovered he is laid aside. ‘The chances are that some means of 
supplying electric power to light vehicles, like the bicycle or 
buggy, will be discovered before long, and then he will be rele- 
gated to cavalry, polo, and hunting. Riding in a wagon behina 
a horse is, in truth, not unlike employing as a driver a person 
liable to occasional fits of acute insanity. What may bring them 
on can not be foreseen. A wheelbarrow, a bird in the bush, a 
railroad train, or a big dog may turn any horse into a maniac and 
kill his owner or his family.” 


AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


ARIS has ever been a dazzling and alluring light for Ameri- 

can moths, as it has been for the moths of every other 
In Harfper’s for July, Mr. Richard Harding Davis tells 
us bow certain Americans behave 


country. 
themselves there. He says 
that Americans who go to Paris may be divided into two classes 
—those who use Paris for their own improvement or pleasure, and 
those who find her too’strong for them, and who go down before 
her and worship her, and whom she either fashions after her own 
liking, or rides under foot and neglects. Mr. Davis expresses 
scant respect for the greater part of those Americans who have 
expatriated themselves and who constitute what is called the 
“American Colony” in Paris. He satirizes them racily and point- 
We quote a part of Mr. Davis’s description of the life of 
this un-American colony : 


edly. 


“The American Colony is not wicked, but it would like to be 
thought so, which is much worse. Among some of the men it is 
a pose to be considered the friend of this or that particular mar- 
ried woman, and each of them, instead of paying the woman the 
slight tribute of treating her in public as tho they were the 
merest acquaintances, which is the least the man can do, rather 
forces himself upon her horizon, and is always in evidence, not 
obnoxiously, but unobtrusively, like a pet cat or a butler, but still 
with sufficient pertinacity to let you know that he is there. 

“As a matter of fact the women have not the courage to carry 
out to the end these affairs of which they hint, as have the 
French men and women around them whose example they are 
trying toemulate. And, moreover, the twenty-five years of vir- 
tue which they have spent in America, as Balzac has pointed 
out, is not to be overcome in a day or in many days, and so they 
only pretend to have overcome it, and tell rzsgués stories and 
talk scandalously of each other and even of young girls. But it 
all begins and ends in talk, and the rzsgués stories, if they knew 
it, sound rather silly from their lips, especially to men who put 
them away when they were boys at boarding-school, and when 
they were so young that they thought it was grand to be vulgar 
and manly to be nasty. 

“It is a question whether or not one should be pleased that the 
would-be wicked American woman in Paris can not adopt the 
point of view of the Parisian women as easily as she adopts their 
bonnets. She tries to do so, it is true; she tries to look on life 
from the same side, but she does not succeed very well, and you 
may be sure she is afraid and a fraud at heart, and in private a 
most excellent wife and mother. If it be reprehensible to be 
a hypocrite and to pretend to be better than one is, it should also 
be wrong to pretend to be worse than one dares to be, and so lend 
countenance to others. It is like aman who shouts with the mob, 
but whose sympathies are against it. The mob only hears him 
shout and takes courage at his doing so, and continues in conse- 
quence to destroy things. And these foolish pretty women lend 
countenance by their talk and by their stories to many things of 
which they know nothing from experience, and so do themselves 
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injustice and others much harm. Sometimes it happens that an 
outsider brings them up with a sharp turn, and shows them how 
far they have strayed from the standard which they recognized 
at home. I remember, as an instance of this, how an American 
art student told me with much satisfaction last summer of how he 
had made himself inttensely disagreeable at a dinner given by one 
of these expatriated Americans. ‘I didn’t mind their taking 
away the character of every married woman they knew,’ he said; 
they were their own friends, not mine; but I did object when they 
began on the young girls, for that is something we haven't 
learned at home yet. And finally they. got to Miss ——, and one 
of the women said, “Oh, she has so compromised herself now that 
no one will marry her.’” At which, it seems, my young man 
banged the table with his fist, and said: ‘I'll marry her, if she'll 
have me, and I know twenty more men at home who would be 
glad of the chance. We've all asked her once, and we're willing 
to ask her again.’ 

“There was an uncomfortable pause, and the young woman 
who had spoken protested she had not meantit so seriously. She 
had only meant the girl was a trifle Jassée and travel-worn. But 
when the women had left the table, one of the men laughed, and 
said: 

“*Vou are quite like a breeze from the piny woods at home. I 
suppose we do talk rather thoughtlessly over here, but then none 
of us take what we say of each other as absolute truth.’” 


THE MAN IN SEARCH OF A JOB. 


BILL has been offered to the Prussian Landtag in which it 

is proposed to bring the asylums for the unemployed under 
Government supervision. These Wander-Arbetter Stdatten 
(literally stations of refuge for laborers in search of employment) 
were created for the purpose of lessening mendicancy and 
“tramping.” Traveling workingmen find in these stations food 
and lodging in return for a certain amount of work done. Half- 
a-day’s work is demanded in payment for the food and shelter 
received; the other half must be used in the search for employ- 
ment. The cost of these establishments is not altogether covered 
by the work of the refugees, and during the late crisis many of 
the stations were overrun to such an extent that the funds gave 
out. They are now kept up by voluntary subscriptions 





and over 
a hundred throughout the country had to be closed. According 
to the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, the bill contains the following 
explanation : 


“Among the many thousands who annually wander along the 
highways, there are doubtless many who have no desire to obtain 
work; but there is also a large percentage of persons who ear- 
nestly desire employment, and who have been forced to leave 
their homes by circumstances over which they had no control. 
This is specially the case with laborers employed in the building 
trade, and many agricultural laborers find different work in dif- 
ferent counties according to the seasons. Not all of these earn 
enough to tide over along period in which they are forced to re- 
main idle. The State has no obligation to keep such persons, or 
to find them employment; but it is not beyond the duties of the 
State to assist persons willing to work in obtaining it. The sta- 
tions of refuge have done much good in this, and if they were in 
the hands of the Government they could be made to serve as a 
sure test by which the tramp is to be distinguished from the 
laborer in search of work.” 


The Handelsblad explains that the stations are generally with- 
in half-a-day’s walk of each other. They furnish nothing but 
the bare necessities, as it is not desirable to make them attrac- 
tive. Concerning their cost the paper says: 


“What the expenses are likely to be may be learned through 
the stations in Westphalia and Hersen-Nassau. There the cost 
was about 4% cent per head of the population; and this is cer- 
tainly a small amount if we remember how many millions are 
annually given away to mendicants. Proper management and 
strict regulations against abuse of the privileges of the stations 
will, moreover, tend to lessen their expense materially. The 
counties will have to raise half the amount necessary, the rest is 
to be paid by the provinces [corresponding with our States]. 
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The provincial legislature will also direct the situation of these 
stations. 

“Drunkards and tramps are to be excluded. As tramps will 
be regarded all persons who refuse without sufficient reasons to 
accept positions offered to them, persons who can not give a 
proper account of themselves, and such as have failed to obtain 
work, even of a temporary kind, for four months previous to their 
applying for admission to the station of refuge.” 


Products of the Sahara.—‘‘The Sahara,” says the Revue 
Francaise, “has the reputation of being an entirely ‘sterile 
desert, uninhabited and uninhabitable. * If this assertion is well 
founded in many cases it is, nevertheless, not true everywhere, 
and even outside of the oases the Sahara presents some resources, 
not very considerable, it is true, but such as are greatly appreci- 
ated by the pastoral peoples that traverse it. According to M. 
Kiinckel, of Herculais, there are found at every step in the sandy 
regions mounds surmounted by plants whose roots can be util- 
ized as fuel. Masses of tamarinds and gum-acacias are frequent, 
especially in the beds of old water-courses, where roam beasts of 
various kinds. In the mineralized waters of the desert are found 
water-turtles, etc. 

“But what rehabilitates the Sahara a little is the presence dur- 


ing the Winter season of numerous flocks of animals. In 1892 
more than g millions of sheep wintered in the Algerian Sahara, 
paying a duty of 1,763,00 francs [$352,000]. There sheep were 
worth 20 francs [$4] apiece, or in all 175 millions. The Sahara 
nourishes also 2 million goats and 260,000 camels paying a duty of 
amillion. In the oases palms, citrons, apricots, abound; there 
are cultivated also onions, pimentos, and various leguminous 
vegetables. The oases contain 1,500,000 date-palms, on which 
the duty is 560,000 francs. The product of a date-tree varies 
from 8 to 10 frances; these of the desert give about 15 millions a 
year.”"— Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


Laughter and the Vowels.—‘There are as many laughs as 
there are vowels,” says L’///ustration Européenne, Brussels, 
June 2. “Children, who laugh on A [the broad sound as in 
father] laugh openly and frankly. The laugh in E [as in féte] is 
appropriate to melancholy persons. The I [as in machine] is the 
habitual laugh of naive, slavish, timid, or irresolute persons. It 
is said to be also the laugh of blondes. The O indicates gener- 
osity and hardihood. Shun like a pestilence those that laugh in 
U; itis the tone of misers and hypocrites. There is some truth 
in these rules in spite of their exaggeration.”"— 7rans/ated for 
THE Lirerary DIGEsT. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Mr. Gosse Misquotes Keats. 


STYLAND, PAGE Co., VA., July 6, 1895. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In your issue of May 4, an article entitled ‘‘ Popularity of Poetry” 
appeared in your “Letters and Art.’ department, which was quoted 
from 7he Chap-Book and was written by Mr. Edmund Gosse. In this 
article Mr. Gosse said: ‘Poetry, after all, is not a democratic art. 
It appeals to few; it ‘makes great music,’ as Keats put it, ‘for a 
little class.’” This misquotation of Keats was promptly corrected 
by you, in a foot-note, in which you, after asking where Mr. Gosse ever 
found sucha reading of Keats’s famous fragment, gave the true reading, 
which is— 

‘“ Leaving great verse unto a little clan.”’ 

In the July number of 7he North American Review Mr. Gosse figures as 
one of the symposium on ‘“ Degeneration and Evolution,”’ contributing 
an article on ‘‘The Decay of Literary Taste.’’ In this article he repeats 
the really unpardonable offense to Keats for which you arraigned him. 
He writes: ‘‘ Well might Keats deem the poet fortunate who could ‘ mak« 
great music toa little class.’’’ I blush for an English poet and critic w! 
can so hideously mutilate the classics of his own country. 

Very truly yours, 
ELROD BURKE. 


Confederate Monuments in the North. 


GETTYSBURG, PaA., July 2, 1895. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: — 

In your issue of June 1s, 1895, page 183, you say, speakinp of the Chica- 
go monument, “This is the first monument in the North raised to the 
memory of Confederate soldiers.” ... This is an historic error, and be 
lieving THE DIGEST an impartial truth-seeker, I venture to correct it. 

One of the more than 400 monuments on our battle-field is erected in 
commemoration of Confederate soldiers. It is located on Culp’s Hill, and 
the front base bears this legend, ‘‘rst Md., changed to 2d Md. Infantry, © 
S. A.” On it is the coat-of-arms of the Confederacy. It was dedicated 
November 10, 1886, and receives the same care and protection as the other 
monuments. Respectfully yours, 

J. L. WILLIAMS. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


Notwithstanding the week is broken by a holi- 
day, favorable trade conditions heretofore reported 
2ontinue to exercise a pronounced influence, promi- 
nently general advances in prices of staples and 
in wages of industrial employees. 

The upward tendency in prices, while not as 
marked asa month ago, is still striking because of 
additional advances, those of lumber, tinplate, and 
print cloths being new. Piece-stuffs at Chicago 
are about soc. higher per 1,000 feet, and at Seattle 
lumber is to be advanced to-day. St. Louis re- 
ports tinplates are 1oc. per box higher, and that 
American tinplate factories are kept busy to meet 
the demand. are firm generally 
on the in raw cotton, altho some 
varieties are quiet at this, the midsummer season. 
Fancy prints are active for falldelivery. Wool, 
which was late in starting in the race for higher 
quotations, is quoted at another advance for 
South American and Australian varieties. Prices 
at London sales are up 10 or 15 points, which, hav- 
ing been more than discounted here, induces the 
trade to anticipate reaction unless London quota- 
tions advance farther. Cotton is higher, 
as is leather, following which we havea repetition 
of the announcement 


Cotton goods 
late advance 


aiso 


made each week for more 
than a month, that quotations for pig iron and 
steel billets haveadvanced. Tothismust be added 
asimilar statement in respect to bar iron. The 
anthracite coal trade remains in the unfavorable 
condition which has so long characterized it, lead- 
ing officials of the principal producing and coal- 
carrying companies preferring to have their own 
way with reference to tonnage carried rather than 
bring about a permanently higher price by some 





For Mind-Tiredness 
Use. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. W. O_ey, Danbury, Conn, says: ‘I have 
used it in mind-tiredness from overwork, dyspepsia 
and nervous conditions, and found it always very 
beneficial.” 


| 
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equitable arrangement. Cattle and hogs remain 
practically unchanged in price, as do sugar and 
coffee. Among the list of staples for which prices 
are lower are wheat flour, wheat, corn and oats, 
in all instances the outcome of reports of improved 
crop conditions. Pork and lard are also lower, as 
are potatoes and butter. 

Atthe East the most active trade is reported 
from Pittsburg, where the revival among the iron 
and steel industries has stimulated trade in almost 
all lines. Atthe West the most favorable condition 
of business is reported from St. Louis, and the 
jucentive appears to be uniform reports of favora- 
ble crop prospects throughout the region tributary 
to thatcity. Nomaterial improvement is reported 
from the South, rainscontinuing to be damaging to 
agricultural interests and to check business in 
Texas, while at South Atlantic and Gulf State 
cities the quiet movement ofstaple goods and fair 
or unsatisfactory collections of the past month or 
two continue. But advices from nearly all cities 
reported appear to agree that wholesale dealers in 
nearly all lines are greatly encouraged as to the 
outlook for business during the autumn, believing 
that the demand will be greatly stimulated by the 
very general, and, as itis now believed, permanent 
improvement in prices.— Dradetrest s, July o. 


Bank Clearings. 


Bank clearings for June are naturally smaller 
than in May, but the gain over Junea year ago is 
large. Total June clearings of 61 cities are $4,- 
381,785,081, a decrease of 9.4 per cent. from May, 
but an increase over Junea year ago of 22.4 per 
cent., which showed a decrease of 20 per cent. from 
June, 1893. Gainsin the New England, Middle, West- 
ern, and Northwestern States over last year are 
smaller in June than in May, but in the Southern 
andfar Western States the increase is larger than 
in May pointing to business improvement in the 
latter sections. The most numerous and heaviest 
decreases are at those cities in the Northwest which 
suffered through short crops last year. ‘Total 
clearings at 61 cities for six months of 18905 aggre- 
gate $25,204,568,767, an increase over 1894 of 16.5 per 
cent., but a decrease from 1893 and 1892 of 17 per 
cent. Among 83 cities with totals for six months 
of 1804 and 1895, only 17 report decreases.—/Arad- 
street's, July 0. 


New York Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed a decrease of $2,052,225 in surplus reserve, 
making the surplus now stand at $32,173,700. Loans 
expanded $182,400, while Geposits decreased $563.- 
100. Specie decreased $734,000, and legal tenders 
decreased $1,458,100. Circulation decreased $2s5,- 
ooo.—Journal of Commerce, July 8. 





CHESS. 
Solution of Problems. 
No. 72° 
White. Black. 
1 Q—R 7 QxQ 
2 Kt—B7 any 
3; Kt—Kt 5 mate 
Z cascee QOxB 
2QxPch K xQ 
; R—K 3 mate 
or 
(2) Px Q 
; R—QBs5 mate 
Z segese BxB 
2 Q—R2 any 
| © mates 
S sanenn QxKt 
| R x Q dis ch BxB 
; Ox B mate 
| ES seseds P—R 6 
R—QB 5 dis ch any 


; R—Kt 3 mate. 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, 
Lebanon, Ky.; C. J. Thompson, Beaumont, Tex. ; 
C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; E. E. Dinwiddie, 
Jr., Greenwood, Va.; W. G. Donnan, Independence, 
la.; J]. F. Fulcher, Gadsdon, Ala.; Leon E. Story, 


SHORT LINE TO BOSTON, 


One of the most convenient and attractive routes 
between New York and Boston is that traversed by 
the * AIR LINE LIMITED TRAIN” leaving either 
city 3.00 p.m. daily, Sundays included, due opposite 
city 9.00p.m. The train is Pullman Vestibuled from 
end toend, with Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Coaches, 
and Dining Car is attached between Willimantic and 
Boston 

Train leaves New York from Grand Central Station, 
from Boston New York and New England Station, 
foot Summer Street. 

Passengers wishing to travel by this route should 
insist that tickets read via Air Line and New York and 

i New England Railroad. 














ber of Congress, speaks for itself. 
the consent of both gentlemen. | 


OCTOBER 15, 1894. 
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[ This correspondence, between W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., President | 
Remington Typewriter Co., and Hon. Francis H. Wilson, Mem- | 
The letters are published with 


A NEW DISCOVER Y. 
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F. H. Wiison, Temple Court, New York City: 

My Dear Wilson—I desire to call your attention to a 
remedy a friend of mine has, for just such trouble as you 
are evidently having with your throat. Mr. R. T. Booth 
has discovered, and is using most successfully, asomething 
that actually cures bronchitis, catarrh and asthma. He 
certainly has something of great value, and,in view of 
your nomination for Congress, I would strongly urge you 
to get one of his little pocket inhalers, and get rid of your 
cough and hoarseness before the speechifying actually 
begins. I have known Mr. Booth 


complete breakdown with an affection of the lungs. His 
experience in this respect, his evident deep study and re- 
search, enable him to speak with authority on diseases of 
the respiratory organs. 


Very truly yours, W. O. WYCKOFF. 


TEMPLE Court, NEW YORK CIry. | 
November 26, 1894. 
: My DEAR Mr. WyckoFF—On your suggestion, I procured 
from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his pocket inhalers. 
It has worked like acharm. The bronchitis has entirely dis- 
appeared, and, thanks to you, is the first thing I have found 
in ten years that has given permanent relief. 
tainly a great field for a remedy having such merit. 


Cordially yours, F. H. WILSON. 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 

(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
Dear Sir—1 had catarrh for twenty years, and the last 
ten years I suffered fearfully. 
chiefs per day would be used. It extended to my throat ; 
the base of my tongue was badly affected. 
purifier. 


I could not sleep with my mouth closed. I began 


using Hyomei in December, 1893, and in two weeks I was | 


entirely—and new after four months and no return of the 
disease, I can say permanently—cured. I am going to ask 
the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 
statement. Yours forthe cure of millions, 
ELVIRA. E. B. GIBSON. 
Indorsed, EBEN D. JornDan. 


The R. T. BOOTH 


for more than twenty | 
years, and am familiar with his great philanthropic work | 
in this and foreign countries, and also with the fact of his | 


There is cer- | 


One half-dozen handker- | 


é I constantly | 
kept in my mouth cardamom seeds or some such breath | 


HAY FEVER an ASTHMA CURED 


» HYOME! . 


THE AUSTRALIAN “DRY AIR” TREATMENT. 


I AVING discovered the germ or bacillus that attack the respiratory organs our bacteriologists 

have been exhausting the resources of the laboratory to find the means of destroying them. 
Catarrh, asthma, bronchitis and hay fever affect the air passages. Practically they are one 
and the same thing, and they are all caused by that one particular bacillus that finds its most 
congenial conditions in the respiratory organs. 





The mistake hitherto has been made in trying to reach these germs through the stomach, 
or hypodermically by way of the blood. Believing that 


THE ONLY WAY OF DESTROYING THE GERM WAS BY INHALATION, 


Mr. Richard T. Booth some years ago set out to discover a perfect bacillicide that should be 
purely vegetable, volatile, and that could be inhaled. He found the specific, and named it 
HYOMEI, **I heal. I cure.” 


RT -BOOTH NERA ORKS 





The air thoroughly charged with Hyomei is inhaled through this pocket inhaler. Hyomei 
is aromatic, gives immediate relief and is inexpensive. With this convenient device charged 
with Hyomei, catarrh and chronic bronchitis are permanently cured, asthma almost instant!y 
relieved, and for hay fever it is an absolute specific. 


WEsTForRD, Mass , January 30, 1895. 
Your Hyomei cured me of hay fever in one 
week’s time. I consider it a duty to tell others 
| who suffer. A. HAMLIN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 8, 1895 
The pocket inhaler works like acharm. The 
first inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to 
| humanity. Ladd my name to the * Pass-It-On- 
| Society."” Sincerely yours, 


Rev. J. M. Farrar. 
| Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00. 
| Your money refunded if not satisfied. If you are still skeptical, send me your address and 
my pamphlet shall prove that HYOMETI does cure. Are you open to conviction ? 





CoO., 18 E. Z2Oth St. New York. 
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Washington; J. F. Dee, Buffalo; F. H. Johnston, 


Elizabeth City, N.C. 


E. E. Dinwiddie, Jr., sends correct solution of 


No. 68. 


The Rev. E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, Ia., 


and F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C., send 


correct solution of Nos. 68 and 69. 


Several incorrect key-moves have been received: 
Kt—B 5, overcome by Qx Pch, Q—K B8. Several 
replies to this. For instance, Q—K B22. K—QKt5 


is stopped by BxB. 


A blunder was made in the setting of No. 75. 


We give it again, correct this time: 


White: K on Qsq; Rson Q Rsq andQR 4; Bon 
QR3; KtonQ Kt4; PsonQKt6andQBo6. ~ 
Black: KonQKtsq; Rson K Kt 7and K R6; P 


on K Bs. 


We are quite sure that Dilaram could have 
mated in less that five moves. We give this only 


as a curiosity. 


Problem 76. 


FIRST PRIZE IN The Liverfool Mercury TOURNA- 


MENT. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 


Kon K 5;Q on K 8; Bson K2 and Q Rsq; Ktson 
K R8 andQ Kt 8; R on K sq; PsonK B 3, Q 6, 


andQ Ré6. 





ai 










WHT: 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 


K on K Kt 6; QonQ Kt4; BsonQ4gandQR4; 
Kts on K Bgand QR2;RsonK Bs and KR 3; 


Ps on K 3, K Kt 5 and 7. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 77. 


By E. N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


Reichelm, in The Philadelphia Times, calls this 
“ A two-move demon of a problem by the modern 


Frankenstein.”’ 
Black—Five Pieces. 


K on Q6; Bon Q8; KtonK B7; PsonK Bé6 and 


QKte. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
K onQ R sq; Q on 


R 8; Bs on K Kt 8 and 


3 sq; 
Kt 2; Kts on kK" an QB3; Rs on KB sq and 


R2; Pon Qz. 4 
White mates in two moves. 





Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 


comparatively free from sickness. 


Infant 


Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


In the Spring of 1894, William Steinitz, for 


twenty-eight yearschampion of the world, played 
a match with Emanuel Lasker. Lasker won by a 
score of 10 tos5,4 draws. Since this, Steinitz has 
challenged Lasker, but the latter has refused to 
meet the veteran or has put off the meeting in- 
definetely. Mr. Steinitz has the very best reasons 
for not allowing Lasker's claim to the champion- 
ship. That one match did not by any means de- 
termine the superiority of the voung master. Re- 
cently Lasker declined the challenge of Tschigorin, 
the Russian master. Ofthis, 7ie Newark Sunday 
Call says: 


‘* Herr Lasker has a facile, or happy (?) or some- 


thing knack of keeping his championship out of 
harm’s way. The way he dodged Tschigorin’s in- 
tellectual clutches was cute enough. This young 
man is determined to maintain his honors un- 
sullied, even if he has to decline the challenge of 
every player inthe world. Well, this is one way 
to retain the title of ‘champion of the world;’ but 
it is not the way Steinitz held it for over twenty- 
eight years.’ 


LEGAL. 


Municipal Corporations—Public Improve- 


ments—Awarding Work. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. in the 


case of Frame v. Felix. 31 Atl. Rep., 375, that the 
fixing by board of city water commissioners, in 
specifications for work to be done of a minimum 
price to be paid for labor, and the awarding of 
acontract onthe basis of such specifications, is a 
violation of a statutory provision requiring such 
work to be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder, and void. 


Illegal Combination —Trust. 


It is said by Judge Baker, in the case of the 


National Harrow Co. v. Quick, in the United 
States Circuit Court at Indianapolis, and reported 
67 Fed. Rep., 120, that a corporation organized 
by a number of corporations and firms for 
the purpose of monopolizing the manufacture 
and sale in the United States of a needful article, 
like spring-tooth harrows, and adopting as one 
means of carrying out such illegal purpose, the 
assignment from the various firms and corpora- 
tions that organized it of patents relating to the 
articles sought to be monopolized, granting back 
licences to the assignors to use the patents on pay- 
ment of a royalty, fixing and regulating the prize 
at which the harrows shall be sold, and taking 
charge of alllitigation and prosecuting all infringe- 
ment of such patents, not manufacturing any har- 
rows itself, is an illegal combination whose pur- 
poses are violative of sound public policy. 
inasmuch as itis destructive of the right of free 
competition in the markets of the country and by 
the aggregate power and influence of its member- 
ship imperils the free and pure administration of 
justice. 


Chinese Exclusion Acts—Jurisdiction. 


The power of Congress to exclude aliens alto- 


gether from the United States, or to prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which they may come 
to this country, and to f r : 

that regard enforced exclusively through execu- 
tive officers, without judicial intervention, is set- 
tled. A statute passed in execution of that power 
is applicable to an alien whohas acquired a com- 
mercial domicile within the United States, but 
who, having voluntarily left the country, altho 
for a temporary purpose, claims the right under 
some law or treaty, to re-enter it. Sein Moon Sing 
v. The United States, 27 Chic. Leg. News, 057. 


ave its declared policy in 








Monday, July 1. 





Current Events. 





_ The monument to Major-General John Buford 
is dedicated at Gettysburg.... The revised 
charter of Boston goes into effect... . Reading 
again defaults interest on general mortgage 
bonds... . Captain Howgate is sentenced to 
eight years in the Albany penitentiary for 
forgery and embezzlement. . . . Reports of in- 
creases of wages come from various parts of the 
country. 

The Salisbury Cabinet holds its first meeting; 
the appointment of Gerald W. Balfour, brother 
of Arthur J. Balfour, as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is announced. ... The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment sends a warlike note to the Porte; the 
Situation between the two governments is 
strained. 


Tuesday, July 2. 


The President removes Professor Harrington, 
» «. The Colo- 


the chief of the Weather Bureau. 
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rado Democratic State Convention meets in 
Denver and passes resolutions in favor of free 
coinage and condemning the Administration's 
financial policy. ...A Treasury statement 
shows that money decreased in circulation dur- 
ing the past fiscal year to the amount of $60,000, 
ooo. ... The Virginia striking miners are re- 
duced to starvation, and trouble is feared. ... 
Wages are increased by several concerns in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

More Cabinet appointmerts are announced by 
Lord Salisbury ; the Cabinet has nineteen mem- 
bers. . .. Lord Rosebery states that the reform 
of the House of Lords will be the chief Liberal 
issuei nthe coming elections. . . . Ex-Chancellor 
Bismarck is seriously ill. ... A contract fora 
loan of $5,000,000 to China is signed in London. 


Wednesday, July 3. 


Prof. W. L. Moore is appointed chief of the 
Weather Bureau. ... Wire-drawers strike at 
Cleveland for a 1o per cent. advance in wages. 
... Phe Swiss Government invVites the United 
States to take part in the fifth international 
statistical convention. ... The astronomers of 
Lick Observatory protest to the President 
against the removal of Professor Davidson from 
the Coast Survey. 

Mr. Gladstone writes a farewell letter to his 
Midlothian constituents in connection with his 
retirement from politics. .. . ‘The Spanish Gov- 
ernment appoints a committee to consider the 
Mora claim. ... The Oxford Cambridge com- 
mittee declines the Yale challenge. . .. Bulgaria 
is warned by the powers against raising the 
Macedonian question. 


Thursday, July 4. 


A further increase of wages is granted by the 
Illinois Steel Company. . . . A mob in East Bos- 
ton attacks a parade in which the A. P. A. and 
Orange lodges took part ; one man is shot dead 
and several are wounded. ... A railroad disas- 
ter occurs at Fort Wayne, Ind.; fifteen men 
are injured and three killed... . Organized 
labor makes a great demonstration in Chicago; 
Vice-President Stevenson, Governor McKinley, 
and labor leaders speak on patriotic themes. 

The Servian Prime Minister resigns and a new 
ministry is to be formed, with radical support. 
The Russo-Chinese loan is reported to have been 
signed. .. .An effort is to be made to end the 
Brazilian revolt by submitting favorable terms 
of peace. 


Friday, July 5. 


The Kentucky Populists meet and nominate a 
State ticket headed by T. S. Pettit for Governor 
... The National Educational Associations be- 
gins its sessions at Denver. ... Judge Shawal- 
ter, in Chicago, signs the decree ordering the 
sale of the Whisky Trust distilleries. . . . Car 
drivers strike in Washington for an increase of 
wages. ... The State department instructs our 
French Ambassador to take steps for the relief 
of ex-Consul Waller. 

A committee of the Spanish Ministry is con- 
sidering the Mora claim. ... The Norway Stor- 
thing passes the diplomatic and consular bud- 
gets. ... The United States cruiser Marblehead 
is cordially welcomed at St. Petersburg by the 
Russian authorities. 


Saturday, July 6. 

A successful test of an electric locomotive is 
made at the Belt Linetunnel in Baltimore. ... 
The Pullman Company advances the wages of its 
4,000 employees ro per cent. ... The Danbury, 
Conn., hat manufacturers declare a_ lockout 
against the Finishers’ Association. ... The 
Pacific Rolling Mill, at San Francisco, makesa 
10 per cent. increase of wages. 

Parliament is prorogued until July 24; Lord 
Salisbury defends the Lords in a speech... 
A battle occurs between the Hindus and Moham 
medans in India; 200 persons are wounded. 
. . . Cambridge accepts Yale’s challenge for an 
athletic contest. 


Sunday, July 7. 

A girl is born to President and Mrs. Cleveland 
at their summer home at Gray Gables... . The 
Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg opens its 
sessions. ... The excise law is again rigidly 
enforced in New York. . . . Storms in the West 
cause great damage to crops and property. 

Russia will indorse the coupons of the bond- 
holders in the Chinese loan. ... France pro- 
poses to monopolize the liquor traffic and to 
prohibit the sale of absinthe and other ‘“dan- 
gerous”’ drinks . A new Ministry is ap- 
pointed in Servia. ... Terrible persecutions of 
Armenians is again reported. 

EVIDENCE OF GOOD FAITH. 

On another page of this publication will be found 
the advertisement of the dry air treatment, ‘ Hy«- 
mei,” for Asthma, Catarrh, etc., now being introduced 
by the R. T. Booth Company ofthis city. The ins! 
ment is receiving unqualified indorsement from men 
of prominence, and as a special evidence of good fa'! h 
the company agrees to refund the money ($1.00) '2 
any case of dissatisfaction or failure of the instrument 
to meet the claims made for it. / 


iris the Sunmyanse EXTENSION BOOKGASE Prices. s4.50%05: 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO.. Girard, P= 


























We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, 


John H. Taff, 
Mass. 


S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Freeport, Ill. 


27 School St., Boston, 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t., 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 





CANADA, 

Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto 8t., To- 
ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 

JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N-W. Cor Niwh & Walnut Se Kansas City, Mo. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 


Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
W. Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ew Standard Dictionary. 





From All Quarters of the English-speaking World. 


Certain to Supersede all other Dictionaries. 

Oxford University, England, Prof.A. H, Sayce, 
the eminent Philologist: June 15, 1895: ‘The 
Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has pro- 
duced it. It is more than complete, and the 
amount of labor that has been bestowed upon 
it, and more especially upon the settlement of the 
pronunciation, must have been enormous. It is 
certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries 
of the English language.” 


Best Dictionary now Available. 


Yale University, EB. J. Phelps, LL.D., ex: | 


Minister to Great Britain, March 24, 1895: ** The 

work is extremely well done throughout. I have 

no doubt that for general and practical purposes 

it is the best American dictionary now available.” 
Merits are Indisputable. 

The London Times, April 5, 1895: ** The merits 
of the Standard Dictionary are indisputable and 
are abundantly attested by a large number of un- 
impeachable authorities. Should com- 
mand a wide and deserved popularity.” 


An Enduring Monument. 
Harvard University, Prof. N. 8S. Shaler: ‘The 
Standard Dictionary will remain an enduring mon- 
ument to the labor of its editors. I believe that it 
will come into general use in this community.” 


Its Wonderful Success in England. 

George W. Smalley, in the New York Tribune, 
(London correspondent). ‘‘ Many reviews of the 
Standard Dictionary have appeared in the best 
papers of this country [England]. There is one 
to-day in one of those organs of opinion which, 
as arule, keeps its enthusiasm for things Ameri- 

* can well in hand, the London Standard. . . . This 
severe reviewer ceases in this case to be severe. 
He finds much to praise and not much to censure, 
saying that, ‘though not faultless, it scarcely 
challenges serious criticism; and in skill of 
arrangement, amplitude of knowledge, literary 
and scientific accuracy, it will take its place by 
virtue of its merits as one of the best and most 
authoritative works of reference in the English 
language.” 

Deserves the Fullest Success. 

Yale University, 7. R. Lounsbury, LL.D., 
Professor of English: ‘‘I have spent agreat deal 
of the leisure at my command in making a 
careful examination of Volume II. of The Stand- 
ard Dictionary. My conviction of its general ex- 
cellence has steadily grown upon me... The 
work deserves the fullest success, aud I doubt 
not will meet with it.” 


Oxford University, Prof. F. Max Muller, 
LL.D., April 13, °95: ‘It is a rich mine of infor- 
mation, and shows how much can be achieved by 
cooperation if under careful supervision.” 


The Most Complete and the Most In- 
teresting. 


Revue Scientifique, Paris, France: 
bability the Standard Dictionary will remain for 
many years the most complete and the most in- 
teresting of its class, that in which the definitions 
are most numerous and in which the vocabulary 
is most extended. 


English and having some experience with other 
dictionaries will certainly prefer the STanpaRpD 
Dictionary.” 


‘In all pro- | 


Its success in English-speaking | 
countries is undoubted, and the foreigner reading | 


An Implement of Vast Service. 

The Liverpool Daily Post, Liverpool: “It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the literary arts on either side of the At- 
lantic. It is a monumentto American industry no 
less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan 
[the late Chicago World's Fair}.” 


Great Praise from India. 
‘niversity of Bombay: H. M. Birwood, 
M.A., LL.D., Vice-chancellor, India: ° 
It wili certainly prove of great and general value 
in all English-speaking countries, and ought to 
make any further attempt at dictionary making 
unnecessary for the next 100 years.’ 


_ 


The Whole Country Debtors to the 
Publishers. 

The New York Observer: “It cannot fail to 
secure for its publishers the lasting gratitude of 
literary men. The whole country is their debtor 
for making the United States the locale of such 
a work.”’ 

A Good All-around Work. 
| Cambridge University (England): Walter W. 
Skeat, the eminent Etymologist, and Prof. of 
Anglo Sexon: * A spelling reform in the English 
language is certain to come, and Dr. March is a 
man thoroughly qualified to preside over this de- 
partment of the Standard Dictionary.” Again, 
| ‘A good all-around work.” 
Will Last for Generations. 

Harvard University: Prof. Andrew Preston 
Peabody, LL.D., formerly editor of the North 
American Review ; ‘* This dictionary will prove of 
invaluable service, and will last while the English 
language remains essentially unchanged. It may 
need supplements but will not need to be rewritten 
for three or four generations.” 





The Most Complete and Most Satisfactory. 
The New York Herald: ‘ Weare free to pro- 
nounce it the most complete and most satisfactory 
dictionary yet printed. . This is high praise, 
to be sure, but it is well merited.” 








| In Every Department a Distinct Advance. 
| The Boston Daily Traveler: “. . . In pointof 
completeness it is without a peer in our language. 
. . . The success of this dictionary is already as- 
| sured.” 
A Very High Level Reached. 
Columbia College: Prof. N. Ogden Rood; 
‘The second volume of the Standard Dictionary 
maintains the very high level reached by the 
first.”’ 
All that was Promised has Materialized. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: ‘“ Upon 
the appearance of the prospectus the editor of the 
Journal said : ‘If one-fourth that is foreshadowed 
by the prospectus materializes in the Standard 
| Dictionary, it will make the world its debtor, and 
all who write must praise it evermore.’ The 
| volume has appeared, and four-fourths of all that 
was promised has materialized. All who read 
and write will be its debtors. In thoroughness, 
completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and 
| illustration, it challenges criticism, and commands 
admiration.” 





- 


Jniversity College of Wales, Prof. H. Ethe, 
April 2, 1895: ‘‘I have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it the richest mine of information with re- 
gard to English lexicography that has as yet 
been presented to the world.” 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





Price: Single-volume Edition, Full Russia, $14.00. Two-volume Edition, Full Russia, $17.00 


SOLICITORS WANTED, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, London, Toronto. 
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A SPECIAL “ FRANCHISE ” OFFER TO “ LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 


In Press.—Ready about Autumn, 1895. 








A New, Monumental Work of Reference. 
LITTLE’S 


CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES. 


A Ready Reference Compendium of Notable Events in the History of 
All Countries, from B. C. 5004 to A. D. 1895. 


By CHARLES E. LITTLE===—— 


Author of *‘ Historical Lights,” and ‘ Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 











Quarto, 1,200 pp., Cloth. Price, when Issued, $6.00. 


PRICE TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS NOT SUBSCRIBERS FOR ‘‘ THE LITERARY DIGEST," $4.00. 





@F-if you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,’’ and are paid up, at least, io 
December, 1825, the Advance Offer Price will be only $3.00. 





THE BOOK. 


The histories of about 120 countries are digested, and the events of ancient, modern, and recent times 
dated, and all geographically classified, and both Chronologically and Topically arranged. The work is the 
result of several years of diligent labor and research, and is the oniy volume in existence which furnishes 
an epitome of the history of every country down to 1895. 


ITS ARRANCEMENT. 


The unique feature of this book is that by which quick reference is facilitated and a general purview 
with the notable trend of history is observed; namely, the classification of the events of the civilized world 
under seven general topics, as Army and Navy, Art, Science and Nature, Births and Deaths, Church, Letters. 
Society, and State; and these topics are always arranged on two opposite pages. All the dates relate to the 
same years, or parts of years, and all the dates of the same period are brought together before the eye at 
once—an arrangement by which a comparison of parallel events in any department of history may be 
readily made, and the side-lights of any event examined and studied. 


ANALYSIS OF TOPICS. 


Army and Navy, includes organization, equip- 
ment, movement of troops, conflicts on sea and land, 
and the launching and testing of war-ships during 
war and peace. 


chronological position. A descriptive phrase ac 
companies the name, and the near-by topics show 
the work of the individual. 

Letters, includes the establishment and endow- 

Art, Science, and Nature, includes architecture, 
discoveries, inventions, the drama, music, painting, 
sculpture, and sciences, with storms, floods, and 
otner phenomena of nature. 

Church, the rise and development of denomi- 
nations, the establishment of first and important 
churches, the national gatherings in Assemblies, 
Conventions, and Conferences, with the dates of 
elevation to high office in the episcopacy of hierar- 
chy. Also special developments iu church work and 
important action of Councils and other assemblies are 
noted, and general revivals also receive attention. | 

Births and Deaths are in alphabetical order, | items as cannot well be classified under the seven 
except in very recent years, and each appears in its | topics. 


ment of schools, the appearance of books and news- 
papers, and events relating to colleges. 

Society, includes events relating to the social re- 
lations, the appearance of fraternities, strikes, re- 
form movements, crimes, social events, and the more 
important personalities. 

State, includes politics, government, nominating 
conventions, election to high office, and important 
legislation in the various States and more fully by 
Congress. 


Miscellaneous Selections, includes such various 


The student of Politics, Science, Religion, and Church History, Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine. or of 
any of the Professions or Industries of civilization, or of the known events of barbarous peoples, will here 
find abundant and accessible historical data. 

The price of this important volume when issued will be $6.00. To advance subscribers that are also 
paid-up subscribers for **THe Literary Digest” to at least December, 1895, $3.00; to others, $4.00. 
Acceptance of this offer must be sent in without delay. 


_ Now sign and return the following Acceptance Blank, or a copy of it: 





ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


. Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
GENTLEMEN :—AS a paid-up subscriber for “THe Lirerary Dicest,”* to at least December, 1895, I 
acgept your special advance offer of ‘‘ Little's Cyclopedia of Classified Dates ” at +$3.00, and I will send 
you the money when you notify me that the book is ready for delivery. The book is to be sent, carriage 


prepaid by you; and it is understood that it will be in every respect the same as will be th rule 
edition at $6.00 per copy, when issued. , ne ™ ieaieeeteanl 


7, 
Name. 





ELEN cee ce eee Ae ey 


Date 


* [f you are not a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” or if your subscription is not paid up to December, 1895, re- 
mit at same time $3.00 for a year’s subscription in advance, or draw your pen through the preceding clause. 

+ If you are not thus a paid-up subscriber for “‘ The Literary Digest,” and do not become one at time of signing this 
acceptance blank, erase this $3.00 and write over it $4.00. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 30 Lafayette Place New York. 














THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and 
the Discussion of Missionary Problems, Covering 
every Mission of every Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ‘* International Missionary Union,’’ Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D., Managing 
Editor: D. L. Prerson. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten or 
more. Specimen copy, 25 cts. Bound vol., $3.00. 
January, 1895, began the eighth year. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 
estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, 
written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“THe [American] MissionaRy REVIEW OF THE 
Wor .p is fur away the best thing out. In every re- 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right: 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missious.” 


Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York: ** No 
one who desires to hold in bird's -eye-view the move- 
ment which the militant church at large is making 
upon the enemy’s territory can afford to dispense 
with THE Missionary REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 


‘*The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE HOMILETIC 


REVIEW. 


AnInternational Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 


sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 


eighteenth year. 8vo, g6 pp. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's 
People’s Bible), London, England: ** THe Homiteri 
REVIEW is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. Ilook upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.” 


T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.: ‘I do not know 
how the HomILetic Review affects others, but to me 
it is so full of suggestiveness that when I rise from 
reading it there are sermons on the tips of my fin- 
gers, sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eye 
brows—head full and heart full of sermons. While 
I appropriate nothing of other preachers’ materials 
Tue Homitetic Review points out new gold-mines 
where we can dig for ourselves.” 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘ W+ 
have been reading THE HomILetic Review for ten 0! 
fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
practical use we do not hesitate tocommend it most 
highly. . . . One of the problems that we have neve! 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get alons 
without THe HomiLetic Review. .. . It is a theo 
logical seminary in miniature.” 


The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘* We 
repeat what we have often said. that THE Hom! 
LETIC REVIEW is a necessity to every progressive 
clergyman, and is of vast importance. . . . Ii 
a minister is only able to take one periodical, let it 
be this one.” 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















Every Active Advocate of Reform Should at 
Once Send in His Advance Order 
For This Work. 





A GREAT OFFER TO “ THE LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 





New and Important Work, in Press. The 


Fneyelopedia of Social Reforms 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embracing 
Political Economy, Political Science, Sociology; treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reforni, Cooperation, Currency, Finance and Tax 
Reform, Direct Legislation, Individualism, Land Reform, Proportional Represen- 
tation, Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, Profit-sharing, Prohibition, Social- 
ism, Social Purity, Trades Unionism, Woman’s Suffrage, Etc., with Copious Index. 


PREPARED WITH THE COOPERATION OF MANY DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS, INCLUDING: 


Pres. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D.; Edward Atkin- | Wm. D. McCracken; George E. McNeill; A. A. Miner, 
son; Rachel Foster Avery; Prof. E. W. Bemis, | D.D.; Edward R. Pease; Rev. A. M. Powell, D.D.; 
Ph.D.; Edward Bellamy; A. A. Carlton: John Storer} James B. Reynolds, Ph.D.; Henry George; Mrs. 
Cobb; Prof. J. R. Commons; Col. Albert Clarke;| Frances E. Russell; Thomas G. Shearman; Sidney 
Rev. 8S. W. Dike, LL.D.; Prof. R. P. Falkner, Ph.D.;| Webb; Joseph D. Weeks; Arthur B. Woodford, 
William Lloyd Garrison; Prof. Eleanor L. Lord;! Ph.D.; Robert A. Woods; Carroll D. Wright, etc. 


Large Octavo; Cloth; about 1,000 pp. 


Price, When Issued, $6.00. To Advance Subscribers, $4.00. 
But to New or Old Subscribers for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,’ the Ad- 
vance Offer Will Be Only $3.00. 


PROVIDED the New Subscriber shall accompany the Acceptance Blank (see below) with a remittance of 
$3 for his first year’s subscription for THe Lirerary Dicest, also that those who are already paid-up 
advance subscribers for Tae Lirrrary Digest shall, each, remit $3.00 for an additional year’s subscrip- 
tion. In either case the amount, $3, for THz LirERARY DiGcEst must accompany the Advance Acceptance 
Blank (see below), for the Encyclopedia, for which payment need not be made till notification is received 
that itis ready fordelivery. This will not be before Autumn, 1895. But the Acceptance, etc., must 
reach us promptly. 


THE AIM OF THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA-—WHAT IT IS. 


This Encyclopedia aims to give, on all the broad | quotations from representatives of all the economic 
range of social reform, the experiences of the past, | schools. On questions of fact it gives careful state- 
the facts of the present, and the proposals for the | ments prepared from the best authorities. Articles 
future. It puts side by side, in authoritative state- | concerning writers and workers for social reform 
ments, the views and theories and utterances of all | living in this country, and, so far as possible, those 
the schools of economic or social thought. To this | concerning living foreign workers and writers, have 
end it makes large use of quotations. On questions | been referred to the persons themselves, to avoid 
of social reform one wants to know, first, not what | all possibility of misrepresentation, while in the case 
some careful student thinks of the reform in ques- | of foreign writers where this has not been possible, 
tion, but what the believers in the reform themselves | the information has been obtained from the most 
have to say in its support, and then, if possible, what | reliable sources. A general bibliography of social] and 
is the calm view of scholarship as to their claim. | economic bibliographies is also given. The general 
Consequently this Encyclopedia gives lengthy quota- | aim of the whole work has been to be scientific and 
tions or direct articles on each reform, from the | exact, but not academic. On every subject recourse 
representatives of the reform in question, and then | has been made to the best authorities, so that each 
either an analysis of this or astatement of the oppo- | statement may be relied upon as authoritative and 
sing view. On questions of economic theory it gives | accurate. 





NOW SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING OR A COPY OF IT, ETC. 








ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK FOR A COPY OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York.--Sirs: I accept your advance offer 
on THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS at *$3.00, cloth-bound, to besent carriage free. It is understood 
that the copy you will send me is to be in every respect the same as your regular $6.00 edition. 

I enclose +$3.00 to pay for THe Literary Dicest for one year in advance. 

I will forward the money for the Encyclopedia when you notify me that the work is ready for delivery, 
which is not to be before Autumn. It is also understood that if, for any reason, I am dis- 
satisfied with the Encyclopedia, I shall be at liberty to return the same within three days after receiving it, 
and that you will return to me the money I shail have paid for the same. 





Name 


Post-office. 


DI nn i Se ee. Se 

*If not accepting as a subscriber for THE LITERARY DicEsT, cancel this $3.00, and write over it $4.00; also draw 
your pen through the next following paragraph. 

+If you are an old subscriber for THE LITERARY Digest, and have not paid in advance, existing arrearage, if 
any must also be paid up. If already paid in advance, you must send another year’s subscription. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A COLOSSAL WORK. 


a 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
THousnrs 


On All Subjects: From All Sources: 


Theological, Patriotic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc. Welsh. 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 





Royal 8vo, 6 vols., complete, cloth, Price rer 
vol., $3.50; the set, $20.00; sheep, per vol., 
$4.75; per set, $28.50, carriage free. 





CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to 
yield up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosoph- 
ical, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, 
Theological and Practical Subjects, and the whole 
arranged upon a scientific basis for professional use. 
It is scarcely possible to convey a full idea of the 
character and value of this unique and immense 
work. It is a grand illustration book, combining the 
advantages of a ‘‘commonplace”™ book, a homileti- 
cal “ encyclopedia” or “‘ dictionary ” of illustrations, 
and a “ compendium ” of theological literature, the 
whole arranged for practical use for those who are 
too busy to search through the libraries for what 
they need. It supplies a want that has been long 
and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be of very great 
service to the intelligent reader. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


Northern Christian Advocate; ‘No description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.”* 


The Interior, Chicago ; ‘A veritable thesaurus of 
valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 


Inter Ocean, Chicago; ‘‘ Every chapter and page 
marks the painstaking scholarship and orderly 
methods of the editors. It is the cream of wisdom, 
the very gems of thought, which have been left as 
legacies by the wisest men and women, brought side 
by side and made to bear directly upon the subject 
under discussion.” 


British Quarterly Review; ‘In the presence of 
‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. 
We can say only that almost every conceivable 
source has been explored. In the spirit of the 
largest catholicity, and yet without sacrifice of 
religious fidelity, extracts are taken from ancient 
and modern preachers of every ehurch and school ; 
from books and from periodicals ; from theologians 
and philosophers like Prof. Huxiey.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon ; “It is worthy to be ranked 
with the great wall of China, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. . It is very com- 
prehensive. . Of untold value to those who 
are wise enough to purchase it, studious enough to 
consult it ; vigorous enough to digest it.” 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Lawton 
Simplex Printer 








Cance 


s_ from ; Tumor Cured. 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write toorcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 


copies from typewriting. No washing 





~ simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
\) 








Look out for imitations. Make sure that you 
get the Lawton Simplex. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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You WOULD Buy A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly, 








Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 

One of the Largest Manufacturers 

in the World 

and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 


4 FORMERLY 1402-1808, and wording - World's 
SOLD FOR of ost, eabiog one: of the fasts sou- 


- venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, enh ex- 
te a repaid to any address. Send 


‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. resented. 
LEONARD MEG. COoO.. 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, III. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 








LOOM 


Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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